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INTRODUCTION. 



The contents of this volume have already 
appeared in the London Quarterly Review. 
This fact explains their peculiar arrangement 
and style, which I leave unaltered. I have 
corrected typographical errors, and introduced 
a few additional notes. I confess that the 
"studies" upon the important subjects consid- 
ered in this volume, which were suitable for a 
periodical, scarcely deserve this new and separate 
existence. Friendly advisers have ruled other- 
wise ; and I submit to their judgment in the 
hope of filling up hereafter, in ampler form, and 
with more solid materials, the outlines of a 
Christian Apology, which I believe the Infidelity 
of the present day is, itself, furnishing for the 
defence of Christian Truth, and which I have 
hastily sketched — ^with broken lines, and on a 
small scale — in these pages. 



viii Introduction, 

Some topics are discussed in the long notes, 
that might have claimed a place in the text they 
annotate. They are consigned to the inferior 
position they now occupy from the desire to 
relieve the general reader of the more scholastic 
argumentation which they contain, and which is 
tiresome to all, even students who are " to the 
manner apt." In a quarterly journal their 
admission at all was only possible on such 
terms ; and their original form determines their 
present. I hope, however, the notes may receive 
the same attention and kindly criticism as I pray 
for the whole book. 

J. B. PATON. 



Congregational Institute, Noitingham, 
October ^ly 1864. 



A REVIEW OF 

"LA VIE DE JESUS'' 

OF M. RENAN. 



This book has created deep and wide-spread interest 
alike on the Continent and in our own country. The 
theme of the book is one of transcendent importance. 
Whilst it controverts and repudiates everything super- 
natural or miraculous in the history of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and tanto magis His proper Deity, it reconstructs 
for us His history, denuded of His Divine glory, with a 
most cunningly exquisite grace, in accordance with the 
stern conditions of the soi-disant high criticism of our 
age. The book is written with that consummate art, 
delicate poesy, sentiment, and thorough scholarship, 
which have distinguished the previous productions of M. 
Renan, and placed him in the first rank of living writers. 
It is undoubtedly the worthiest and greatest work of a 
purely infidel cast which has been written this century.* 
Written, moreover, with a warm luxuriousness of style, 
and a subtle refinement of feeling which is almost femi- 
nine, and charms the reader's sensibilities like a perfume, 
it will insinuate its infidelity into many minds which a 

* We do not except Strauss's ** Life of Jesus," in which there is much 
more trenchant vigour and more minute elaboration, but which is so 
thoroughly vitiated by the monstrous hypothesis in which it is rooted, 
and is so far -removed by its severe intellectualism from the sphere of 
religious emotions, that its scientific value, in attempting an explanation 
of the Gospel history of Jesus and of the rise of Christianity from purely 
natural causes, cannot be compared with the work of M. Renan. 

A 



2 Tendencies of Modern Opinion. 

hard or flippant dogmatism would revolt. And issued 
in our country at a time when so many clerical harbin- 
gers have been labouring to unsettle the Christian faith 
of their countrymen, and to prepare the way for this 
beautiful Avatar of modern infidelity, we do not conceal 
from ourselves the welcome it will receive, the evil it will 
work. We purpose accordingly to subject this book to 
a grave, prolonged, and searching criticism. We do so 
not only because of the seriousness of the occasion which 
we deem the publication of this book to present, — M. 
Renan^s authority, the truth imperilled, and the insidious- 
ness of the danger, conspiring to augment its gravity, — 
but also because this book resumes within itself, and ex- 
hibits in a palpable and luminous form, certain tenden- 
cies of our age which we desire to signalise to our readers, 
as without an acquaintance with these tendencies it is 
impossible to interpret the extraordinary religious pheno- 
mena of the present time, and especially to explain either 
the conception and elaboration of such a work as the 
" Vie de J^sus " by a scholar like M. Renan, or the ^clat 
that has hailed its appearance. The first of these general 
influences which are flowing like currents over the edu- 
cated mind of Europe is the result of what is called in 
France la renaissance religieuse^ " the religious revival." 
In every country of Europe a glorious contrast presents 
itself between the earnest, glowing, it may be struggling, 
religious vitality of the present century, and the cold, 
frivolous, atheistic formalism of the last century. In 
England, the growth and fervour of Methodism, the 
spread of Puseyism, and the kindling zeal of evangelical 
Churchmen, bear witness to this truth. The Pietism of 
Germany and the Free Churches of Switzerland, give the 
same testimony. The revival and ascendancy of ultra- 
montanism in Catholic countries, however, give the most 
astonishing proof of the new spirit that animates the 
nineteenth century. The powers of the priesthood are 
exalted, the churches and confessionals are thronged, and 
a very much deeper feeling of superstitious attachment 



"La Renaissance Religieuse.** 3 

to the Papal Church and her ministers prevails among 
the masses of the Catholic countries (with, perhaps, the 
exception of Italy) than could have been dreamt of last 
century or in the beginning of this. Now, let it be under- 
stood that the true explanation of this fact is to be found 
in the revulsion of the human soul from the blank atheism 
which the Propaganda of wits and philosophers diffused 
among the people of Europe before and during the French 
Revolution, and the awakening of the religious senti- 
ment, which may for a time oe obscured, but which 
never can die. Eloquently and truly has Emile Saisset 
set forth this truth : — " So long as our earthly life never 
yields us perfect happiness, — so long as there is in man, 
together with his reason which meditates upon the mys- 
teries of eternity, an imagination which can realise them 
in anticipation, a heart which trembles in presence of 
the Unknown, and that mysterious and profound dis- 
quietude which no reasoning can wholly allay, religion 
will be the most sublime sentiment of the human heart 
and the most powerful force in social life. These are 
truths of all times and places. Let any one, therefore, 
now carry himself back to the moral state of France 
after the storms of the Revolution : if he thinks of the 
venerable religious customs of the people which were 
violently broken down, — of that religious sentiment 
which is yet stronger than these customs, crushed by 
tyranny, — of a clergy, which scepticism had enervated, 
recovering in the midst of persecutions the virtues of the 
early Church and the sympathies of the people; if he 
thinks of the many illusions that had vanished, of the 
many hopes that were disappointed, of the blood that 
was shed, of the many unforeseen ills that had fallen, and 
were now irreparable, — then, reviewing all these causes, 
I am confident that this great movement of /a renaissance 
religieuse which has left its literary date in the "Genie du 
Christianisme,^^ and its political date in the Concordat, 
will cjive him no cause of astonishment/^* 

• " De la Renaissance Religieuse," page 264 of "Mflanges d'llistoire, 



4 Growth of Speculative Interest in Religion. 

There are two facts connected with this great Catholic 
revival, as it is vauntingly styled, which have further to 
be noted. Its influence has not confined itself to the 
masses of the people in the Catholic countries of Europe ; 
it has given a bias and a tone, which are every day be- 
coming more manifest, to the studies and writings of 
the scholars of these countries — pre-eminently of France. 
The indifference and materialism of the Encyclopaedists 
have quite vanished from the highest French literature. 
With the exception of the well-known work of Michelet, 
entitled ^^Du Pretre, de la Femme, et de la Famille,^* 
and the cold glittering essays of the young and brilliant 
Taine, we could not point to any writmgs of living 
authors, which perpetuate the style of Voltaire and 
Diderot ; and even these exceptions are greatly modified 
by the higher spirit of the age. Though pantheism 
imbues the speculations of the most renowned writers, 
yet all of them manifest the reverence and earnestness of 
a religious sentiment. Some few years ago, religious 
subjects were tabooed in the Revue de deux Mondes^ the 
editor's refusal (as M. de Pressense informs us) to the 
introduction of such subjects being couched in the words, 
"// n'y a pas d'actualitS" in them. Now, scarce a 
number appears without a brilliant monograph on some 

de Morale et de Critique, par Emile SaisseL Paris, 1859." M. Renan 
himself thus expresses the same truth. After saying, ** Whatever re- 
strictions we may make as to the seriousness and depth of the religious 
revival of which we are all witnesses, it cannot be denied that there is 
hidden in it an event of real moral import," he continues: — **What 
leads men back to the Church is the eternal instinct which leads man 
to a religious faith, an instinct so imperious that, in order not to remain 
in doubt, men accept that faith which they find ready made for them. 
The eighteenth century, whose mission it was to clear the field of 
human thought from a heap of obstructions which the course of ages 
had accumulated, carried into that work of demolition the ardour which 
is alwa)rs put into a work of duty. But the next generation, which, re- 
turning to the inner life, has discovered in it the need of believing and 
of being in a communion of faith with others, has not comprehended the 
joy of that destructive ardour, and rather than remain in a system of 
negation which has become intolerable, it has attempted to restore 
the very same doctrines which their fathers had destroyed." 



Difference between Romanist and Protestant Thinkers. $ 

distinct religious theme. Studies connected with the 
religions of mankind, and especially with Christianity, 
seem to have a fascination for the leading thoughtful 
writers of France. The names of Guigniaut, Quinet, 
De Remusat, Maury, Nicolas, Colani, Emile Saisset, 
Laboulaye, Montegut, Rigault, Jules Simon, Vacherot, 
and Renan, will immediately suggest to those acquainted 
with French literature the space and prominence that 
religious speculations have recently held in that literature, 
and the distinction of the men who have engaged in 
them. But the religious sentiment which confessedly 
animates the writings of such of these distinguished 
scholars as are Catholics is profoundly Catholic. The 
difference between a Protestant and a Catholic thinker 
who have been respectively trained in Protestant and 
Catholic communities, is not to be estimated by the 
mere divergence or antagonism of their opinions. It is 
a generic difference of religious feeling. The associations 
that have subtly woven themselves around the fibres of 
their moral nature ; the form of religious truth that has 
occupied and coloured their imagination ; the thoughts 
that have touched and thrilled the sensibilities of their 
heart; — ^all these are radically different, and their com- 
bined influence goes to produce, even in men who have 
cast off the dogmatic faith in which they were nurtured, 
modes of religious sentiment which contrast vividly with 
each other, and which reveal their immense disparity in 
every conception they form of religious truth, and the 
discussion of every problem in religious history. A man 
whose Protestant training brought his mind into imme- 
diate contact with the moral discipline and the spiritual 
truth of the Bible, and whose worship was directed to 
the Father through the Son, can never assimilate him- 
self with a man whose first and strongest religious sym- 
pathies were wound upon an image of the Holy Virgin, 
or of the Saint Coeur^ and whose young imagination 
was fed by the mystic romances of the " Lives of the 
Saints." The difference between the clear breeze of 
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heaven and the warm incense of the oratory, is not 
greater than the difference between the religious senti- 
ment that may linger in the soul of these men even after 
the expiration of their faith. We venture to affirm that 
no Protestant could have written M. Renan's '^ Vie de 
Jesus/' But we must study to appreciate the influence of 
the Catholic training of M. Renan, in order to estimate 
and criticise his work. 

Another tendency in our age is manifested in the 
growth and pretensions of historical criticism, or, as it 
sometimes styles itself, high criticism. Now, we cannot 
better express the sweep and arrogance of this new 
science than by quoting an introductory passage from M. 
Renan's article on "The Critical Historians of Jesus:'' — 

** Study," he says, " the march of criticism since the Restora- 
tion, you will see it, always following the line of its inflexible 
progress, replace, one after another, the superstitions of an im- 
perfect knowledge by the truer images of the past. A certain 
regret appears to attend every step that is made along this fatal 
way ; but, in truth, there is no one of those gods who have been 
dethroned by criticism who does not also receive from criticism 
more. legitimate titles to adoration. It is at first the false Aris- 
totle of the Arab and of the commentators of the Middle Age, 
who falls under the blows of the Hellenists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and gives place to the authentic and origi- 
nal Aristotle ; then it is Plato, who, exalted for a while by the 
peripateticism of the Schools, preached at Florence as the gospel, 
finds his true titles to glory in descending from the rank of a 
revealer to that of a philosopher. Then it is Homer, the idol of 
ancient philology, who now seems to have descended from the 
pedestal on which he stood three thousand years, and assumes 
his proper beauty in becoming the impersonal expression of the 
genius of Greece. Then it is primitive history, hitherto ac- 
cepted with a gross realism, which becomes so much better 
understood as it is more severely discussed. A courageous 
march from the letter to the spirit ; a difficult interpretation, 
which substitutes for the legend a reality a thousand times more 
beautiful, — such is the law of modem criticism. 

" It was inevitable that criticism, in this ardent research into 
the origins of mankind, should encounter that collection of 
works, products more or less pure of the Hebrew genius, which, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, form, according to the point of 
view one takes, either the most honourable of sacred books or the 
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most curious of literatures. To arrest the human spirit on that 
slope was impossible. However, as orthodoxy was still the law 
of the exterior life, and even of the most of consciences, it was 
believers who first essayed biblical criticism. Vain illusion, 
which proves at least the good faith of those who undertook 
that work, and the fatality which drags the human spirit, once 
set on the ways of rationalism, to a rupture with tradition, which 
at first it avoids." — Etude d'Histoire Religieuse^ pp. 135-137. 

This march of critical science in history is a phenom- 
enon of high significance. The laws of cautious, induc- 
tive investigation which have effected such marvellous 
discoveries in physical science, have been applied with 
equal enthusiasm and success to the domain of historical 
research. Vast treasures have been unearthed from their 
hiding-places in distant regions, and heaped together for 
the analysis of the scholar. New mental appliances for the 
study of human history have been discovered, and rapidly 
improved, — such as the comparative sciences of ethnology, 
philology, and mythology. And inductive science, with 
its rigorous probation, its contempt of prescriptive autho- 
rity, and its slow tentative processes, has doubtless cleared 
away much of the legendary mist which hung over the 
ancient traditions of every land and people, and illumined 
for us in many places the actual scenes of the early life 
of man. There is now a science of history. That 
science allures many of the noblest minds of our time, 
because of the intrinsic nobleness of the study, which is 
the study not of matter, hut of man ; and every Euro- 
pean literature is continually enriched by master-works 
of historical criticism. 

There are, moreover, two systems of philosophy which 
have exercised predominating influence on the intellec- 
tual movements of our age, and which combine to place 
the philosophy of history, based upon historical criticism, 
as the culminating science which crowns and completes 
the monument of human knowledge. These are — positive 
philosophy, and the ideal pantheism of Hegel. Without 
some knowledge of these two systems and their transcen- 
dent influence on modern thought, we cannot compre- 
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hend so as to criticise and to combat the infidelity which 
unhappily reigns in modern science, and especially in 
historical science. Positive philosophy, according to the 
famous classification of science by its founder, Auguste 
Corate, gives the last and the highest place to Sociology, 
a science which we understand better under the title 
'' Philosophy of History/' * 

As we might have expected in a disciple of St Simon, 
Comte himself — M. Littr^ informs usf — was wholly 
engrossed with the social applications of his philosophy. 
The first work he wrote has this preliminary notice: — 

* Comte shews that sciences have originated in development from 
each other, and consequently in a series of necessary successions, so 
that if we consider the ensemble of what is called nature, we perceive 
there three distinct groups. The first is the mathematico-physical 
group, — that is to say, properties or physical forces, with their 
numerical conditions, both geometrical and mechanical. The second 
is the chemical group, with their mutual' intermolecular actions. 
The third is the vital group, with their vital properties. These 
sciences cannot be arranged otherwise ; for the vital group supposes 
the two former, since vital properties always include and are added to 
the chemical and mechanical properties of matter. In like manner the 
chemical group supposes the physical, but the ph)rsical group supposes 
nothing. Such is the order which philosophy receives at the hands of 
nature, and which it reproduces in what M.- Comte has called the hier- 
archy of sciences, and which may be thus arranged : — 

( Study of Numbers. 

Mathematics •< Geometry. 

( Mechanics. 

( Astronomy. 

Science of Unorganised Bodies < Physics. 

( Chemistry. 

Science of Organised Bodies {socio^gy. 

Passing from what is abstract and general, the notions of space and 
number, to the simplest forms of the concrete, — viz., unorganised bodies, 
— and again by the same law to what is more complicated, he ends at last 
in what he deems the most difficult, involved, and comprehensive 
science, the science of Sociology, — the study of mankind in their social 
relations and development. This classification of the sciences is admir- 
able, and has been accepted by many who do not adopt the philosophy 
of Comte. But it has not been sufficiently seen that the whole scope 
and bearing of this philosophy is to magnify and enhance the critical 
study of human history, 
t Auguste Comte et sa Philosophie Positive. Par E. Littr^. 
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" This work will be composed of an indeterminate num- 
ber of volumes, forming a succession of distinct writings, 
but which will be harmonised among themselves, and 
will all have one direct aim — either to shew that civil 
polity* ought to be now elevated to the rank of the 
sciences of observation, or to apply this fundamental 
principle to the reorganisation of society." t And conse- 
quently they contain a scientific coup d'ceil of the laws 
which have presided over the march of civilisation. In 
like manner, Mr J. S. Mill, the great English positivist, 
exalts specially the resources which the positive philoso- 
phy must inevitably supply to the knowledge of history, 
and to the direction of human society, — subjects inti- 
mately connected. We do not now, however, fix atten- 
tion so much upon the bias which positive philosophy 
has given towards the study of the laws of human 
development in society, or of human history, as upon 
the method which it has introduced into that study, 
and which gains general acceptance. Human history, 
according to it, is purely a natural phenomenon. Its evo- 
lution and development is the result of certain forces in- 
herent in human societies, the fundamental law of which 
is involved in the fact that scientific notions are "accu- 
mulable." M. Comte then traces the tableau of this 
"social evolution*' of the human race, as he styles it, of 
which the cardinal principle is the same as that so eagerly 
sustained by Mr Buckle, viz., that the progress of human 
civilisation is conditioned and represented by the increase 
of scientific knowledge. He announces the law of this 
human development. It consists in the passing of human 
societies through three stages, which are represented by 
three modes of human conception in view of nature and 
human experience. First, The theological state, in which 
intelligent beings like ourselves are supposed to be the 
authors of physical effects. Second, The metaphysical 

* Politique is as wide in its signification as roXtre^a, and denotes the 
internal arrangements or economy of a state, 
t L' Avertissement du Syst^me de Politique Positive. Par A. Comte. 
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state, in which essences and first principles are introduced 
in place of these deities. Third, The positive state, in 
which only the relative phenomena known by sense or 
by testimony are studied, and their laws tabulated. It is 
not, however, as we have stated, this loi sociologique which 
has produced so great an influence on modern thought. It 
is the dogma of positive philosophy, upon which it is based, 
and which was announced by Turgot, Kant, and Con- 
dorcet, before Comte,* — that all human things are affilili- 
ated by close dependence to each other, as close as the 
dependence of physical causes and effects, and that all 
the generations of men are thus rigidly bound by neces- 

* Turgot says, " All the ages are enchained to each other by the suc- 
cession of causes and effects which bind the present state of the world 
to all those which precede it And the human family, con- 
sidered from its origin, appears to the eye of the philosopher an immense 
whole, which has itself, like the individual, its infancy and progress." — 
Deuxi^tne Discours sur les Progres successifs de F Esprit humain^ p. 52. 

Kant still more trenchantly illustrates this fatalistic law in his tractate, 
"The Idea of a Universal History from the Point of View of Huma- 
nity," which he thus introduces : — "In whatever way we desire in meta- 
physics to represent free-will, its manifestations are in human actions 
determined, like every other natural phenomenon, by the general laws 
of nature. " Two or three of the propositions of the tractate will indi- 
cate its tendency: — "Prop. i. All the natural dispositions of a creature 
are determined in order to arrive finally at a complete and appropriate 
development Prop. 2. With man, who is the only reasonable creature 
upon earth, the natural dispositions, whose destination is the use of his 
reason, must develop themselves not in the individual, but in the species. 
Prop. 4. The means which nature uses in order to the development of 
all its dispositions is the antagonism of these dispositions in society, — 
antagonism which in the end becomes the cause of a regular social 
order. Prop. 8. We may finally consider the history of the human 
race as the accomplishment of a plan concealed in nature, with the end 
of producing a political constitution, perfect both in its interior and ex- 
terior relations, — a constitution which is the only theatre where can be 
developed all the dispositions given by nature to humanity." 

It is in the following fashion that Comte himself speaks of Condorcet 
and his "outline of an historical tableau of the progress of the human 
spirit : " — " Condorcet has been the first to see clearly that civilisation 
is subject to progressive development, of which all the steps are rigor- 
ously enchained one to the other, following natural laws ; which a philo- 
sophic observation of the past can unveil, and which determine for 
each epoch, in a matter entirely positive, the improvements which the 
social state is called to make, both in its parts and in its ensemble" 
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sary and fatal law to each other. Thus natural laws 
control and regulate the march of civilisation, — the de- 
velopment of sciences, institutions, and manners, which 
are constant and invariable as the laws of matter. There 
are conditions inherent in humanity which operate as 
inevitably as the forces inherent in physical nature. 
Now this doctrine, which is the cardinal doctrine of 
positive philosophy, is gaining a fatal predominance in 
historical studies ; it is accepted as an axiom, it is the 

froundwork of nearly all modern investigations into 
uman history. It is said that by it alone can history be- 
come a science. There is a large measure of truth, more- 
over, in this doctrine, which gives it an exceeding plausi- 
bility. But in reality it is a return to that fatalism, that 
conception of a blind omnipotent destiny — rj elpbapfiivrfy 
which is the fundamental principle of paganism, against 
which Christianity at its origin struggled till it overcame, 
and into conflict with which it again enters. 

Strange to say, the influence of modern pantheism, ex 
pounded by its great hierophant Hegel and by the new 
Hegelian school, has in almost every respect coalesced 
with, and has thus mightily augmented, the influence of 
positive philosophy. Starting from two opposite schools, 
and two opposite poles of thought, — one from the ab- 
stract idealism of Kant and Fichte, the other from the 
materialism of St Simon and De Broussais : — and laying 
hold by their first principles and their respective methods 
upon minds very differently constituted, these extremes 
meet in precisely the same conclusions.* The influence 
of both these systems of philosophy has been acknow- 
ledged to be profound; but it has never been observed 

* It is interesting to observe their exact and astounding coincidence 
in reference to worship and religious faith. The atheistic materialist 
Diderot said long ago that all positive religions were but the heresies of 
natural religion. So Comte affirms that natural religion is no b^ter 
than the positive faiths. It belongs to the infant stage of humanity. It is 
a deceiving chimera of the head, or a vain and sterile abstraction of the 
heart. One might imagine the conclusion of this reasoning would be, 
that all religious dogmas, sentiments, and words ought to be for ever 
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that the enormous and almost irresistible sway which 
they exert over the speculations and ideas of our age 
arises from their concurrence and precise identity in 
certain fundamental dogmas and tendencies. We indi- 
cate now this identity in one or two respects. Pantheism 
exalts the study of human history as much as positivism, 
though from different causes. One sentence from Hegel 
will indicate what is the kernel principle of his system 
and of pantheism: — ^^The history of the world begins 
with its general aim, the realisation of the idea of spirit, 
only in an implicit form, {an sich^ that is, as nature ; a 
hidden, most profoundly hidden, unconscious instinct; 
and the whole process of history is directed to rendering 
this unconscious impulse a conscious one. The vast 
congeries of volitions, interests, and activities constitute 
the instruments and means of the world-spirit for attain- 
ing its object ; bringing it to consciousness and realising 
it. And the aim is none other than finding itself, com- 
ing to itself, and contemplating itself in concrete actu- 
ality/^ * The German philosophy, it is true, proclaims 
God under the names of the Absolute, the World-Spirit, 
the World-Idea. But this God, considered in itself, is 
but an abstraction, or rather the phantom of existence. 
He has not a life which is His own. He only exists in 
becoming everything by turns; — space, time, metals, 

forgotten, so that the religion of the future will be no religion. But 
Comte recoiled from such a finale. He acknowledged that man is a re- 
ligious being, and that society without religion is impossible. Hence he 
sought out something which, since God is suppressed, might attract the 
regard and adoration of men, and sets up before Christian Europe the 
same new god which Feuerbach had done — the human race. Feuerbach, 
the Hegelian, on the other hand maintains that, since, according to 
Hegel, God only becomes conscious in man, the Divine consciousness 
and the Divine essence cannot be separated. If man has the conscious- 
ness of God, he has the essence of God — he is God. Hence his pro- 
fane interpretation of the Christian dogma, God-man — God in the 
hu^an race. The consciousness and being of God only exist there ; 
so that — arriving at the same conclusion as Comte — the human race is 
the only legitimate object of worship. 

* Hegel's Philosophy of History. Translated by L. Sibree. Bohn. 
Page 26. 
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plants, animals, and finally man. It is, however, in man 
that God realises and completes Himself. It is in man 
He becomes conscious of Himself. Consequently, the 
study of human history is pre-eminently the loftiest study 
for man. It reveals the unfolding and awakening in 
man of the Absolute, the only Deity. 

But further. This development of the World-Spirit 
in nature, and finally in human history, is necessary, — 
determined by inevitable laws. It is not a personal and 
free God who rules nature and man 5 it is a blind unde- 
termined Cause producing all by an unthinking yet fatal 
process. The development of man, the growth of religion, 
the march of civilisation, — all these, according to pan- 
theism, precisely as according to positivism, are the 
necessary sequences of preceding causes. There has been 
no intervention in this necessary order — no exercise of 
human freedom — no interruption of natural law. Topsy's 
solution of the mystery of her wild nature is the solution 
given by both these philosophies of the mystery of man 
and nature. Nothing has been made, or arranged by the 
free will of God or man ; there is no government oy a 
Divine hand; everything has merely "grown" as it is. 
Both these philosophies, which are now in the ascendant,* 
unite in declaring that there has been no supernatural 
message or help ever given to man, — there has been no 

* That vrc may not be thought to exaggerate this fact, let our 
readers peruse Fmile Saisset's last work, " Essai de Philosophie Reli- 
gieuse," in which he declares — and few appreciate or lament the fact 
more than he — that amongst all the great currents of thought around 
him, there is not even one which does not go to deny the existence of a 
living and personal God. And M. Naville, at the close of "La Vie 
Etemelle," does not hesitate to raise the cry of alarm : — "The struggle 
against that faith which is common to all Christians grows fierce and 
powerful around us. Its proportions increase from day to day in a 
manner to frighten those who follow its development. They deny God, 
Jesus Christ, Eternal Life. The conflict is going on in Germany, 
where, after an idealistic philosophy which would explain all by means 
of man himself without God, a gross materialism appears which would 
explain all by nature without spirit The conflict has opened in France, 
where scientific scholars, historians, critics, appear banded together to 
shake the bases of all religious faith." — La Vie Etemelle^ p. 293. 
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violation of the laws of nature. A miracle is impossible. 
At the same time they both, by the very genius or spirit 
of the philosophies themselves, by the doctrines they pro- 
pound, and the aims they affect, incite to the study of 
every realm of human history, as the noblest and most 
useful field of intellectual toil. 

M. Renan unites in himself, and exhibits in the clearest 
form, these ruling tendencies of our time. He is a 
positivist. In his famous article* on " The Metaphysics 
of Religion " by Vacherot, he repudiates and denies alto- 
gether the possibility of metaphysics. He repeatedly and 
most unhesitatingly declares that every fact reported as 
miraculous is false — that there is no miracle. t He 
affirms that every phenomenon in human history, 

* Revue des deux Mondes^ 15th of January 1862. 

+ Though the introduction to his ** Vie de Jesus" seems to shrink from 
so firm an announcement, there can be no doubt that this is with M. Renan 
the primary axiom, the regulative principle of all his historical studies. 
(3n this point there must be no misunderstanding : let, then, the follow- 
ing passages be compared : — '*The first principle of criticism is, that a 
miracle has no place in the web of human affairs, any more than in the 
series of the facts of nature. Criticism, accordingly, which com- 
mences by proclaiming that everything in history has its human ex- 
plication, even when the explication fails us for want of sufficient infor- 
mation, could not harmonise with the theological schools which employ 
a method opposed to its own, and pursue a different aim." — Etudes 
d^ Histoire Religieusey (Introduction,) p. 7. 

" Criticism has two manners of attacking a miraculous narrative ; 
for it cannot dream to accept it as such, since its very essence is the 
denial of the supernatural. — Etudes^ &c., p. 37. ** All controversy 
between those who believe in the supernatural and those who do not, 
is bootless. We must say of miracles, what Schleiermacher said of 
angels. We cannot prove their impossibility. However, the entire 
conception of them is such that it could not proceed from our time ; it 
belongs exclusively to the idea which antiquity formed of the world. 
It is not from the process of reasoning, but from the ensemble of modem 
sciences, that this immense result is deduced, that there is no super- 
natural. Since there has been any being, all that has occurred in the 
world of phenomena has been the regular development of the laws of 
being, laws which constitute only one order of government — the natural, 
whether it be physical or moral." — Etudes^ &c, pp. 206, 207. Further 
compare p. 178, "There is no history, if we do not comprehend the 
non- reality of miracles:" p. 199, "The miracle is only the unex- 
plained :" also p. 200 ; and, indeed, the whole essay on ** The Critical 
Historians of Jesus." In like manner, in his " Vie de J&us," despite 
the hesitant Introduction, which we shall hereafter examine, he does 
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whether in an individual or in society, is the inevitable 
result of certain conditions inherent in that individual, 
or in the society : or, in his own words, the phenomena 
of history are only the regular development of laws as 
unalterable as reason and perfection. This doctrine he 
applies in rigid sincerity to the history and influence of 
Jesus : — " A more extensive view of the philosophy of 
history will thus make us understand that the true causes 
of Jesus are not to be sought outside of humanity, but 
in the bosom of the moral world ; that the laws which 
have produced Jesus are not exceptional and transitory 
laws, but the permanent laws of the human conscious- 
ness/^ * 

M. Renan is still more pronounced as a pantheist. 
The hard, irreligious secularism of the positive philoso- 
phy would not attract many minds, in this age, when 
there is so powerful a renaissance of religious sentiment felt 
in society. It is the alliance of pantheism, which allows 
and fosters a certain self-satisfying religiosity of feeling, 
with positivism, and their identity in scientific methods, 
which pamper the vanity of the human intellect, as panthe- 
ism indulges the proud self- deifying religiousness of the 
human heart, which fascinate with so strong an allure- 
ment men like M. Renan. His pantheism, however, is 
open and daring, though it might not be detected by an 
unsuspecting reader of the "Vie de Jesus.*' Let our 
readers peruse these passages, which we arrange in order. 
" God — Providence — Immortality, — so many good old 
words, perhaps a little gross, {unpen lourds peut-Hre^) 
which philosophy will interpret in senses more and more 
refined.^ 't " Eternal beauty will live for ever in that sub- 
lime name, (that of Jesus Christ,) as in all those which 
humanity has chosen in order to remind itself of what it 
is, and intoxicate itself with its own image. Tliis is the 

not hesitate afterwards to say, "Physical and physiological sciences 
have demonstrated to us that all supernatural vision is an illusion." — 
V.e de JisuSy p. 74. 

• Etudes d'Histoire de Religieuse, p. 208. 

t Ibid., p. 419. 
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living God. This is what we should adore!^ * " The 
absolute of justice and of reason only manifests itself 
in humanity 2 regarded out of humanity, the absolute is 
only an abstraction ; regarded in humanity, it is a reality. 
The irtfinite only exists when invested in a finite form/^f 
" Religion is the aspiration to the ideal." "A man who 
takes life seriously, and employs his activity in a pursuit 
with a generous aim, he is the religious man. A frivo- 
lous, superficial man, with no high morality, he is the 
impious man," J Compare with these passages the whole 
of the article on Feuerbach, in " Etudes," &c. Respect- 
ing immortality, the following are his clearest sentences, 
which are worthy of Buddhism : — " We affirm that he 
who will have chosen the good will have been truly wise. 
He will be immortal ; for his works will live in the de- 
finitive triumph of justice. Whilst the wicked, the fool, 
and the fribble will wholly die, in the sense that he will 
leave nothing in the general result of the work of his 
race ; the man devoted to good and beautiful things will 
participate in the immortality of what he loves. The 
works of the man of genius and of rectitude will alone 
escape the universal decay." § Compare with this the 
passage in " Vie de Jesus," p. 426. In another passage 
of the *^ Vie de Jesus,^' however, he seems to crave for 
another immortality than that of his works ; the passage 
is remarkable : — " Those who do not stoop to conceive 
of man as a being composed of two substances, and who 
find the theistical dogma of the immortality of the soul 
in contradiction with physiology, love to rest in the hope 
of a final reparation, which under an unknown form will 
satisfy the want of the human heart. Who knows but 
that the last term of progress, in millions of ages, may 
bring forth the absolute consciousness of the universe, 
and in that consciousness the awaking of all that has 

* Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse, p. 208. 

+ Revite des deux Mondes, January 15, i860. 

+ Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse, p. 13. 

§ Introduction to the Book of Job, pp. 90, 91. 
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lived ? It ifl certain that moral and virtuous humanity 
will yet have its revenge, that one day the sentiment of 
the honest poor man will judge the world, and on that 
day the ideal figure of Jesus will be the confusion of 
the frivolous man, who has not believed in virtue, and 
of the egotistical man, who has not been able to at- 
tain it/'* 

Now to those who know the tenor of pantheistic 
8peculation,t a better creed of pantheism could not be 
exhibited than in these passages. It is not for us to ex- 

♦ Vie de Jesus, pp. 288, 289. 

t In one important respect, M. Kenan's work is more purelv the pro- 
duct of pantheistic speculation than was Strauss's ; though the latter was 
avowedly the application of the Hegelian philosophy to biblical criti- 
cism. Strauss imputes little weight to the individuality of Jesus in the 
formation of the Christian legend. He thinks the name or person of 
Jesus is only a lay figure, on which the Messianic ideas of the time 
draped themselves. In that syllogism into which the argument of the 
book may be thrown, "The Messiah ought to do that: But Jesus is 
the Messiah ; Therefore, Jesus has done it," Strauss forgets that, in 
point of historical criticism, it is the minor premise of that syllogism 
that is of the highest scientific moment I/aw did the belief originate^ 
and abide, and gather widening adhesion, that Jesus is the Messiah ? 
How did that person attract to Himself that universal persuasion which 
became so deep and fervid in the minds of His own countrymen, that 
it led them to believe that He did works which they knew He did not 
do, simply because they imagined the Messiah would do such works ? 
Now, to those who know Hegelian doctrine, — even as popularised by 
Emerson and Carlyle, — the heroes, the great men of an age, are men 
whose individuality, whilst it gathers up in intensest and mightiest force 
the spirit of that age, also reacts with an energetic personal ascendancy 
upon the age. They are the spiracles' of the Over-Soul, as Emerson 
styles the pantheistic God. They are the most advanced revealers of 
that Spirit which is ever developing itself, through the souls of great 
men, into a fuller consciousness of itself ; or, as Hegel, the master, 
phrases it : — " For that Spirit which has taken this fresh step in his- 
tory is in the inmost soul of all individuals ; but in a state of uncon- 
sciousness which the great men in question aroused. Their fellows, 
therefore, follow these soul -leaders; for they feel the irresistible power 
of their own spirit thus embodied." — (History of Philosophy, p. 33.) 
Now, it is in this proper Hegelian fashion that M. Renan presents to 
us his conception of Jesus, as one of the greatest of men; whose indi- 
viduality imprinted itself strongly and imperishably on the souls of His 
followers, and of all succeeding generations. In Him the spontaneous 
force, the highest intuition, the purest will of the human soul, are all 
revealed. He creates the legend : the legend does not create Him. 
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plain M. Kenan's inconsistencies. These are his regula- 
tive beliefs, solemnly announced. Yet how replete with 
a species of religious feeling are all his works! This 
gives them an exquisite charm. He is drunken, in a 
sense, like Spinoza, with the Divine. Regarding all high 
aspirations, all heroism and sacrifice, all religious faith, 
all forms and productions of beauty, all morality and 
truth, as but the emanations — the manifestations of the 
Divinity in man, he expatiates in them with delight and 
adoration. It is the ideal in man that he worships : but 
so saintly and fervid are his hymns, so tenderly rich his 
sentiment, so reverent his homage, that his religiousness 
is felt to be sincere and profound. And yet to us Pro- 
testants it is inexplicable. No German or English pan- 
theist, though devout in temperament, like M. Renan, 
could endure it. It has the false and hectic flush, the 
sickening odours of Catholic sentiment. M. Renan, 
though of Jewish extraction, was trained among the 
Jesuits. Like his compatriot, M. Lamennais, he is a 
native of Bas-Bretagne, where attachment to Catholic 
faith is intensely strong ; and his early Catholic nurture, 
which enveloped and saturated his opening mind, still 
colours and taints his conceptions of all religious truth 
and history in a manner which makes them, at times, 
revolting to Protestant thinkers. Hence arises his con- 
ception of the character and of the life of Jesus, which, 
notwithstanding all the adulation he bestows upon Him, 
is more repugnant to us than the clearer, harsher pro- 
fanity of our English, or even of the French Deists, A 
womanly amiability of heart, which dispenses with stern 
integrity, such as Catholicism has divinised in the Virgin 
Mary, and still more in the worship of the Saint Coeury 
— and a cruel asceticism, — a Manicheism which despises 
the good of this life in hope of another, such as Catholi- 
cism apotheosises in its Calendar of the Saints : these 
two great poles of religious sentiment in the Catholic 
world, still abide as the magnetic poles in Renan's soul, 
around which all religious life centres, and upon which 
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it hangs. That revelation of the righteousness of God in 
His love, which Protestantism exalts, and by which the 
highest and inexorable demands of the conscience are 
satisfied, in harmony with a fulfilment of the heart's 
wants, has never enlightened M. Renan. His religious 
sentiment is unhealthy religiousness — unrighteous senti- 
mentality. This will be apparent to our readers when 
we sketch M. Renan's tableau of the life of Jesus; and 
it is this which assures us that, whilst we consider his 
book the ablest attempt that has been made to construct 
a hypothesis of the life of Jesus, and the origin of Chris- 
tianity, as phenomena produced by natural causes, it is 
an hypothesis which will incense the moral sense of Eng- 
land, and rouse a far deeper indignation than the less 
plausible and more dogmatic work of Strauss. 

Now that we understand the principle of M. Renan, and 
the atmosphere in which his mind has been formed, we 
shall be able more intelligently and effectually to criticise 
his work. It is he — a, positivist, a pantheist, and who 
has been a Catholic — a, disciple of the Jesuits — ^who has 
now written the " Life of Jesus,'^ Let us not, however, 
ignore the splendid qualifications wherewith M. Renan 
is endowed and equipped for the task he has set himself. 
His life has been enthusiastically devoted to historical 
studies, especially to dredge the dark depths of human 
history, in which the origins of the great functions of hu- 
manity — viz., language, laws, and religions — ^are buried. 
An intense curiosity has fixed his mind upon the growth 
of religions; and to the exploration of this profoundest, 
most mysterious, but noblest theme, he has made all his 
other acquisitions instrumental. It is thus he conceives 
the grandeur and the method of this inquiry : — *^The re- 
ligion of a people, being the most complete expression of 
its individuality, is, in a sense, more instructive than its 
history. The religious legend is the proper and exclusive 
work of the genius of each human family. India, for 
example, has not left us one line of history, properly so 
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called. Scholars sometimes reffret it, and would pay its 
weight in gold for some chronicle, some table of kings. 
But in truth we have better than all that ; we have its 
poems, its mythology, its sacred books — ^we have its 
soul.'^ *' Religions hold so deeply to the inmost fibres 
of human consciousness, that a scientific interpretation 
of them becomes at a distance almost impossible. Full 
of lite, of meaning, and of truth, for the people who 
have animated them with their breath, they are nothing 
more to our eyes than dead letters, sealed hieroglyphics : 
created by the simultaneous effort of all the faculties act- 
ing in the most perfect harmony, they are for us nothing 
more than an object of curious analysis. To make a his- 
tory of a religion, it is necessary to believe in it no more ; 
but it is necessary to have believed in it." * 

And in his Preface to the " Etudes d'Histoire Reli- 
gieuse," he thus avows his passion for these studies. He 
says that, in the volume, he exhibits "the principal 
forms which the religious sentiment has assumed in an- 
tiquity, the middle age, and modern times. These sub- 
jects have an attraction for me which I do not dissemble, 
and which I cannot resist."t In further preparation for 
his great work on the origin of Christianity, of which 
the *' Vie de J^sus" is but the first instalment, M. Renan 
has studied very profoundly all the monuments of the 
Semitic race, from which Judaism and Christianity 
have flowed to the world. His great work on the ** Ge- 
neral History and Comparative System of the Semitic 
Languages,"! of which hitherto the first part alone has 
appeared, is a witness of his marvellous industry and 
aptitude in this field of research. Whatever influences 
surrounded the cradle of nascent Christianity, and 
moulded in any way its manifestations, were the out- 
growth of Semitic character, which was grandly featured 
in the Semitic tribe — ^Beni Israel, — ^and of the develop- 

♦ Les Religions de I'Antiquit^, pp. 2, 3, 6. 

f Introduction, p. 6. 

J Paris, Second Edition, 1858. 
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ments in the heart of the Semitic people at the begin- 
ning of our era. It is universally confessed that Western 
civilisation — that Greek or Roman ideas — ^made no im- 
pression upon the purer life of the Israelites, save to close 
it up in a deeper seclusion and narrower concentration 
than in their earlier history. If M. Renan's theory be 
true, that Christianity was not only influenced in form, 
but derived in essence from these sentiments of the Se- 
mitic people, that it was entirely the product of the in- 
herent conditions of Israelitish society at that time ; M. 
Renan has, more thoroughly perhaps than any other 
man, comprehended these conditions, and prepared him- 
self to vindicate his theory by scientific evidence. In 
addition to his extensive labours among the antiquities 
and extant literatures of Semitic nations, he has, as he 
informs us in the Introduction of his " Vie de Jesus," 
made special study* of the Apocryphal Scriptures, of 
Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud ; the great sources of 
illumination, apart from the New Testament, upon the 
religious and mental condition of the Jews at the time of 
the Lord. Still further, he has spent months in the 
Holy Land, and gathered into his sympathetic spirit 
every influence, from climate or scenery, that might 
quicken or colour the sentiment of Jewish society, or of 
a solitary and lofty religious genius. If, then, M, Renan 
fails, as he has irretrievably failed, in establishing his 
thesis, it is because his thesis is false and undemonstrable. 
We regard, consequently, M. Renan's work as one of 
the widest and firmest ramparts built in outer defence of 
the citadel of Christian faith. If the life of Jesus can- 
not be resolved back to those elements of thought and 
feelinff, hung in solution in His age, and which were only 
crystallised in Him ; — if this proauct which exists is not 

* A more careful examination of M. Renan's references to these 
works make us doubt the accuracy and thoroughness of the study he 
professes to have given them ; but for a searching examination of some 
of these references, and exposure of M. Renan's carelessness in his 
quotations from the Talmud, we refer our readers to a tractate by 
Paulus Cassel, " Uber Renan's Leben Jesu." Berlin, 1864. 
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the resultant of these inherent conditions of society in 
that time and country ; — then, with a mighty rebound, 
the argument drives home the conclusion : — Since it is 
not a natural product, the effect of natural causes, it is 
supernatural. Since it is not of man, it is of God. 

We need not to inform our readers that M. Renan 
has a magnificent prose style, and that he knows how, 
with the certain eye and the fine touch of a perfect artist, 
to chisel out his conception in statuesque and graceful 
form. His book is a chef d'oeuvre of literary art. Each 
image, too, that adorns his work is luminously pure as 
the light of diamonds. What the imagination and grace 
of a poet could do in order to set off, in the harmony 
and verisimilitude of truth, M. Renan's ideal " Life of 
Jesus,^' is done here. And more, there breathes through- 
out the book a monotone of sadness* which one cannot 
but feel to be a refrain from the heart of the critic who 
avows that he has one special qualification for acting the 
part of a true critic of the life of Jesus : he has lelievedj 
but believes no more. Yet the heart lingers tenderly over 
the wreck of its purest joy* The empty alabaster-box 
has yet the sweet fragrance of the precious ointment 
clinging about it* This feeling awakens unconscious 
sympathy in the reader, and conciliates even his judgment 

* It is the same feeling which gives birth to the following melancholy 
passage : — "Here, according to my mind, is the future, if it is to be one 
of progress. Shall we ever arrive at a more certain view of the destiny 
of man and of his relations with the Infinite ? Shall we know more 
clearly the law of the origin of beings, the nature of consciousness, what 
is life and personality? Will the world, without returning to credulity, 
and while persisting firmly in the way of positive philosophy, recover 
its joy, ardour, hope, and far-reaching thoughts? Will it yet one day 
be worth the pain of living? and will the man who believes in duty find 
his reward in duty ? Will that science to which we consecrate our life 
restore to us what we sacrifice to it? I do not know : all that is cer- 
tain is that in seeking truth by the scientific method, we shall have done 
our duty. If truth is sad, we shall have at least the consolation of hav- 
ing discovered it according to rule. It might be said that we had de- 
served to find it more consolatory: we shall give this witness of ourselves, 
that we have been absolutely sincere with ourselves." — Discours iVOu- 
verfure de Cours de Langtu Hebratquey 1862. Veritatem phUosophia 
qticerity religio habet 
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in favour of the writer. What a work upon this highest 
of all human themes — the origin of Christianity — M. 
Renan, thus gifted and accomplished, might have 
achieved if his faith had survived ! The one funda- 
mental axiom of his book, which he maintains to be the 
foundation of all criticism, " that there is no miracle,^' 
travesties the real life of Jesus into an impossible, because 
unnatural, romance. In the execution of his task to 
shew how natural causes have produced what is super- 
natural, he outrages truth and probability at every step, 
and himself concocts an impossible, because an immoral, 
miracle in the character of Jesus, in order to dispense 
with the congruous miracles of mercy as of power which 
blend in the life, and attest the Divinity of our Lord. 
Assuming — ^for this assumption is the groundwork of 
the entire work — that the supernatural is false, he has 
necessarily to erase all that is supernatural from the gos- 
pel records and the origin of Christianity. He has, con- 
sequently, to shew that the spiritual monotheism which 
gave the ascendancy to Christian truth has its origin in 
the Semitic races; that it is a Semitic dogma, which 
Jesus loosened from its root-hold, and winged for uni- 
versal acceptance ; that the legendary stories, as he calls 
the miraculous narratives, are the deposit of a later age, 
the offspring of credulous and fervid imaginations ; and 
that the remainder of the gospel records may be so ma- 
nipulated and humoured as to be fairly pieced together 
again after their miraculous portions are shred away, and 
to exhibit something like the original lineaments of the 
person of Jesus, before these miraculous glosses daubed 
and obscured His true image. 

It is an old infidel dream revived — an old attempt re- 
newed by most expert and cunning hands. Let us now try 
the issue. I. We shall rapidly sketch M. Renan's "Vie 
de Jesus.'' II. We shall fully discuss the fundamental 
axiom of modern and of M. Renan's criticism, that all 
miraculous narratives are false. III. We shall discuss 
the theory as to the origin of Christian monotheism. 
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which M. Renan considers the soul and living principle 
of Christianity, — that it is a native growth of the Sem- 
itic mind. IV. We shall criticise M. Renan^s theory as 
to the formation of the Canonical Gospels, and as to the 
origin of the miraculous legends which they contain. V. 
We shall undertake to prove that the " Vie de J^sus^^ by 
M. Renan is (i.) not deducible from even the mangled 
evangelic documents, rid of all their miraculous con- 
tents, which he . strangely deems quite valid and trust- 
worthy ; (ii.) that it is inconsistent with itself, that it is 
abortive as a romance, and impossible in the experience 
of real life ; (3.) that its morality is evil, and exhibits a 
chimera of contradictories which is monstrous. VI. We 
shall, in conclusion, shew that M. Renan's *^ Vie de 
J^sus" yields no explanation of the origin of Chris- 
tianity. It neither exhibits the source of the moral prin- 
ciples and influences which Christianity introduced into 
the world, nor the cause of the expansion and triumph 
and security of the Christian faith. 

? 

I. Jesus was born in Nazareth. It was a supposititious 
legend, based on popular Messianic ideas, that introduced 
the mention of Bethlehem. His parents were humble; 
his father a carpenter. He had many brothers and sis- 
ters. The home of his infancy and youth " resembled 
much, without doubt, those poor shops we may now see 
in Nazareth, lighted from the door, that serve for work- 
shop, kitchen, and chamber, and furnished only with a 
mat, some cushions on the ground, one or two clay 
vases, and a painted chest." His education was narrow : 
he knew how to read and write ; but it is not likely that 
he understood the original Hebrew of the Scriptures. 
Freedom of social intercourse, however, in Eastern and 
all uncivilised countries, gives education to the mind, and 
annuls the mental difference between the literate and 
illiterate of modern civilisation. It is probable that he 
did not know the Greek language at all ; and most cer- 
tain that he was profoundly unconscious of all Greek 
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science or philosophy. No element of Hellenistic culture 
brightened his intelligence. He was even ignorant of 
the developments of religious thought in the heart of 
Judaism ; — the Essenes and Philo were unknown to him. 
He was happily innocent, too, of the bizarre pedantry 
that reigned in the schools of Jeruslaem. The Jewish 
scholasticism, which has left its monument in the 
Talmud, was a sealed letter to Jesus. The popular 
aphorisms of the great teacher Hillel may, however, have 
been treasured in his memory. The great kingdoms of 
the world only cast a vague, troubled reflection of their 
grandeur upon the village youth in Nazareth. The 
splendours of the new temple, and the gay structures 
erected by the Herods in the new cities sprmging by the 
side of the neighbouring lake, were the only symbols to 
his imagination of the pomp and majesty of Roman 
sovereignty. But nature was a pure and tender nursing- 
mother to this Galilean boy. M. Renan, in many exqui- 
site vignettes, pictures for us the gay, fairy luxuriousness 
of Galilee, before the mournful doom of Islamism 
blighted its beauty. Here is one of them ; but let our 
readers understand it is a dream of the fancy as much as 
the enchanted gardens of Eastern tale : — " The saddest 
country, perhaps, of all the world is the country round 
about Jerusalem. Galilee, on the contrary, is a country 
carpeted in green, richly shaded, and brightly smiling, 
the real country of * The Song of Songs,' and of the 
Songs of the Well-beloved. During the months of 
March and April, the country is one thickly-woven mass 
of flowers, with an incomparable freshness and strength 
of colouring. The animals are all small, but exceedingly 
gentle. The slender and lively turtle-doves, the blue 
ousels, so slight that they perch upon the plant without 
making it bend, &c. In no country of the world are 
the mountains grouped in more harmonious outlines, and 
able to inspire loftier thoughts." 

Jesus was born at a time when the Jewish world was 
fermenting with revolutionary hopes, which broke out 
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occasionally in fanatical sedition ; for, long before, the 
Messianic ideas of the people had changed. Instead of 
dreaming now of a Messiah who should conquer the 
nations into subjection to Israel, and make Jerusalem 
the seat of a universal monarchy, now in their despair 
the Jews hoped for a complete louleversement of the 
world. They believed in the sudden end of the world, 
and the restoration of a new heaven and earth. And, 
further, they adopted the notion of a resurrection, foreign 
to their old traditions, in which the people of God 
should rise up in the flesh to assist in the triumph of 
their enemies. These ideas found their expression in the 
Apocalyptic books, especially in the Books of Daniel and 
of Enoch. Into this burning atmosphere of feeling 
Jesus was born. His reading was limited to the Law 
and the Prophets, and these recent (according to M. 
Renan) Apocalyptic books. It was, however, the lyric 
beauty of the Psalms, the solemn visions of Isaiah, and 
the wild imaginations of the Books of Daniel and of 
Enoch, upon which his soul deeply mused, and which 
planted the seeds of which his own thoughts and life 
were the blossom. Jesus had no suspicion of that " new 
idea created by Greek science, which is the base of all 
philosophy, and which modern science has fully con- 
firmed — viz., the exclusion of those capricious gods to 
whom the naive credulity of olden ages attributed the 
government of the world. This negation of the mira- 
culous — this idea, that everything in the world is pro- 
duced by laws — was then a common maxim of all the 
government schools founded in all the countries which 
had received Greek science." Jesus knew nothing of it. 
His faith was that of his country. He believed in the 
existence of the devil, and the possession of devils. 
With Jesus, however, this credulity was rooted in a pro- 
found conception of the familiar relations of man with 
God, and in an exaggerated idea of the power of man, — 
notions which ^^ gave him a force over his age which no 
person has wielded* before or since.*' 
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This high conception of Divinity forms, indeed, the 
true originality of Jesus, and " forms, in some sort, the 
principle of all his force,^' (p. 74.) " He believed him- 
self in direct relation with God : he believed himself the 
Son of God. The highest consciousness of God, which 
has dwelt In the l)osom of humanity, has been that of 
Jesus,'* (p. 75.) He did not speculate or reason about 
God. " God conceived immediately as the Father, then, 
is all the theology of Jesus," (p. 76.) The first concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God announced by Jesus was 
simply this — " spiritual alliance with the Father, and was 
wholly different from that of the enthusiasts who be- 
lieved this world was soon to perish, and who prepared 
for the catastrophe by asceticism," (p. 79.) Jesus further 
took up the familiar proverbs of the synagogue, — those 
that make up the sermon on the mount, — and repeated 
them with the unction of a higher spirit, which made the 
old aphorisms new 5 for the " poesy of the precept, which 
makes it loved, is more than the precept itself, taken as 
an abstract truth," (p. 84.) "A pure worship, without 
priests and without exterior practices, reposing upon the 
sentiments of the heart, upon the imitation of God, upon 
the immediate relation of the consciousness with the 
heavenly Father," (p. 86,) were the substance of that 
doctrine he founded, — as the kingdom of God, — ^and 
which is the foundation of all true religion, (p. 90.) 
True Christianity was now founded. Jesus will add 
nothing further that is durable. Nay, he will compr6- 
mise it ; for every idea must make sacrifices to succeed. 
" Truly, if the eospel were confined to some chapters 
of Matthew and Luke, it would be more perfect, and 
would not be open to so many objections ; but without 
miracles, would it have converted the world ? Such 
is the doctrine of Jesus in this early and purest epoch 
of his ministry. But it was his person (an ideal picture) 
which influenced his hearers." "The voice of the 
young carpenter had suddenly an extraordinary sweet- 
ness : an infinite charm exhaled from his person ; so 
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that those that had seen him before did not recognise 
him/' " His amiable character, and, doubtless, one of 
those ravishing figures which sometimes appeared in the 
Jewish race, made a circle of fascination round about 
him which no one could escape,^^ (p. 8i.) Such was 
the origin of Christianity; of that spiritual movement, 
which has not exhausted itself after eighteen centuries 
have elapsed. 

A second epoch in the ministry of Jesus opened with 
his visit to John the Baptist. John, who revived the 
memories of Elias, the terrible prophet of Carmel, was 
possessed in the highest degree with Messianic hopes; 
and his public action derived its force from this cause. 
He proclaimed the coming of ^^the terrible day J' 
** Penitence, of which baptism was the sign, alms, and 
amendment of life, were with him the great means of 
preparing for the impending doom.'' His invectives 
rang out fresh and sharp aganist his adversaries. Jesus 
went with a few followers to attend John, with whom, 
young like himself, he had many ideas in common. 
Despite his true oris;inality, Jesus appears to have been, 
for some months at least, an imitator of John. He and 
his disciples baptized like John, and doubtless accom- 
panied their baptism with preaching analogous to the 
Baptist^s. Without any jealousy, Jesus wished only 
'* to increase under the shadow of his better known con- 
frere^ and thought it necessary to adopt the same means 
as he had done to get a crowd of followers.'^ The only 
influences for good, then, that he derived from John, were 
** some lessons of preaching and popular action." Other- 
wise, those influences were injurious. *' Perhaps if the 
Baptist, from whose authority he would have found it 
difficult to liberate himself, had remained free, Jesus 
would not have been able to cast off the yoke of rites 
and of exterior practices, and then he would have doubt- 
less remained an unknown Jewish sectary; for the world 
would not have abandoned one set of religious practices 
for another. It is by the attraction of a religion disen- 
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gaged from all exterior form that Christianity has fasci- 
nated elevated minds/' (p. 115.) 

But John was imprisoned, and Jesus then returned to 
his lovely Galilee to develop his own thoughts freely. 
Now, then, his doctrine hardened into more solid form ; 
his ideas of the kingdom of God ripened; he is "no 
longer the delicious moralist ; he is the transcendent re- 
volutionist who has appeared to renew the world from 
its bases, and found upon earth the ideal he has con- 
ceived,^' (p. 116.) 

Evil reigns in the world. Satan is its king, but God 
will awake and avenge His saints. The kingdom of 
Good will have its turn. This will be a great and a 
sudden revolution, though its beginnings are secret — a. 
complete reversal of all that now exists — and Jesus him- 
self shall effect it ; for this thought " held to the roots of 
his being, that he was the Son of God, the intimate of 
the Father, the executor of His decrees." All nature, 
even sickness and death, are but His instruments : " If 
the earth does not yield itself to this supreme transforma- 
tion, it will be ground to powder, purified by fire and 
the breath of God," (p. 119.) Yet he was no political 
revolutionary. (It is difficult to give M. Renan's views 
of this doctrine of the kingdom of God, they are so con- 
tradictory ; but we must reproduce the main points.) It 
was a moral revolution he wished to work out. In con- 
tempt for this world, " he founded that great doctrine of 
transcendent disdain, the true doctrine of liberty for the 
soul, which alone gives peace,'* (p. 119.) He did not 
know the power of the Roman empire, and so, with the 
vision of the enthusiast, he " could hope to found a 
kingdom by the number and boldness of his adherents," 
(p. 130.) Jesus lived now in Capernaum. He drew 
around him many disciples ; he openly claimed to be the 
Messiah, and assumed or allowed those Messianic titles, 
Son of Man — Son of David, which the Apocalyptic 
books had familiarised to the ear and heart of the people. 
Most richly and graphically does M. Renan paint the 
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Galilee of that time ; its lake, its mountains, its villages, 
its gardens, and its clear warm heaven. Here is an ex- 
ample. After describing the women and children who 
came to Jesus, and the disciples that formed the first and 
faithful cortege of the young reformer, who styled him- 
self the Messiah, — 

" Such," he says, " is the group which pressed around Jesus 
on the banks of the lake of Tiberias. Tne aristocracy was re- 
presented there by a tax-gatherer, and by the wife of a steward. 
The rest are fishermen and simple folk. Their ignorance was 
extreme. They had feeble understandings ; they believed in 
spectres and spirits. Not one element of Hellenic culture had 
penetrated that first coenaculum, even their Jewish instruction 
was very incomplete, but heart and goodwill abounded. The 
fine climate of Galilee made the life of these good fishermen a 
perpetual enchantment. Their life was a true prelude to the 
kingdom of God ; simple, good, happy, rocked gently upon their 
delightful little sea, or sleeping in the evening on its banks. 
We do not realise the intoxication of a life which is thus spent 
in the face of heaven, the strong and gentle flame which this 
perpetual contact with nature enkindles, the dreams of those 
nights spent under the light of stars, under an azure dome of 
depth immeasurable. In the age of Jesus, heaven was not 
closed, the earth was not frozen. The cloud still opened over 
the Son of man ; angels ascended and descended over his head ; 
the visions of the kingdom of God were everywhere, for man 
carried them in his heart. The soft clear eye of these simple 
souls contemplated the universe in its ideal source ; perchance 
the world unveiled its secret to the divinely lucid consciousness 
of those happy infants, whose purit of heart merited their one 
day seeing God." — Pp. 164, 165. 

This one passage gives us the key-note of M. Kenan's 
conception of the rise of Christian life, doctrine, and 
communion ; and most idyllic are the pictures he draws 
of Jesus, — the bridegroom attended by his paranymphs, 
wandering through that Eden of Galilee. A troup of 
gay, simple, country folk, like bands of children, and of 
enthusiastic women, with overflowing hearts ; they go 
from village to village, from fete to fete; resting on 
mountain-tops or on the shore of the lake, to hear their 
adored teacher ; and sleeping under the shadow of the 
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vines. Such a wild dream does M. Renan venture to 
paint and present to us, as his conception of the beauti- 
ful innocence, the pure and happy dawn, of the kingdom 
of God on earth. " All the history of growing Chris- 
tianity has become thus a delicious pastoral. A Messiah 
at the marriage-feast, the courtesan and the good Zac- 
cheus called to his feasts, the founders of the kingdom of 
heaven as a cortSge of paranymphs : this is what Galilee 
has dared to accept, and has made the world accept,*' 
(p. 67.) 

In such an al fresco mode of life, the luxuries which 
wealth affords were not to be thought of. This gave 
rise to the severe doctrine which Jesus now taught re- 
specting riches, and his exaltation of poverty. This 
asceticism belongs to an exaggeration which henceforth 
characterised the teaching and pretensions of Jesus, — the 
lurid fire of fanaticism mingling with the pure light of 
truth. Yet this exaltation of poverty, which assimilates 
early Christianity to Ebionism, holds deeply to the old 
Hebrew spirit ; for '^ the thought that God is the avenger 
of the poor and of the feeble against the rich and powerful 
is found in every page of the Old Testament;" and, 
further, it belongs to the very greatness of Jesus. Like 
all great men, Jesus had a liking for the people, and felt 
himself at home with them. The gospel was made, in 
his thought, for the poor. All whom orthodox Judaism 
despised he preferred. There were many among his 
group of followers that surprised the rigorists ; the Phar- 
isees and doctors were scandalised at his intimacy with 
people of evil repute. 

Jesus then made his first attempt on Jerusalem ; and 
here let us acknowledge, that M. Renan describes with 
amazing piquancy, and yet with perfect fidelity, the 
moral situation of Judea at that time. The intrigues of 
the priesthood, without faith or high morality ; the epi- 
curism of the rich, who were mostly Sadducees; the 
grave babbling of the schools of the Rabbins ; and the 
ostentatious and formal piety of the Pharisees, — all these 
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are delineated with inimitable force. Entering such an 
arena, the young enthusiast, with his brilliant dreams of 
**the kingdom of heaven," and his Divine assumption, 
could not fail to awake the contempt and mocking of 
the crowds he attracted, so different from the simple- 
hearted folks of Galilee. The soul of Jesus was wounded 
and repelled at every step. The profane and vulgar offi- 
cialism that polluted the temple shocked his religious 
sentiment. He said they made the house of God a cave 
of robbers, and even it is reported that one day he 
scourged the law officers of the temple, and upset their 
tables. ** The charming doctor, who pardoned all, pro- 
vided they loved him, could not find much response in 
this sanctuary of vain disputes and antiquated sacrifices," 
(p. 219.) 

And this one thought Jesus took with him from 
Jerusalem, which was henceforth deeply rooted in his 
mind — viz., that there was no possible compromise with 
the old Jewish worship. " The abolition of sacrifices 
which had caused him so much disgust, the suppression 
of an impious and haughty priesthood, and in a general 
sense the abrogation of the law, appeared to him abso- 
lutely necessary. From this moment he is no more a 
Jewish reformer, he is the destroyer of Judaism," (p. 221.) 

In contrast with the Jews, whom he encountered at 
Jerusalem, he gave and found willing sympathy with the 
proselyte Gentiles who were always treated as inferior by 
the Jews, and with the Samaritans. It was to the 
Samaritan woman that Jesus said, ** The hour cometh, 
when men shall worship neither upon this mouncain 
nor at Jerusalem, but when true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth ;" of which say- 
ing, M. Renan remarks, " The day on which Jesus pro- 
nounced that word, he was indeed Son of God. He 
spoke for the first time that word upon which will re- 
pose the edifice of the eternal religion. He founded the 
pure worship, without date or country, which all elevated 
souls will practise to the end of time,^' (p. 234.) 
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' Now, however, begin the difficulties of M, ^Kenan's 
task. How explain the legends that grew up so early 
respecting this young Nazarene ? How account for his 
miracles ? From the notion that Jesus had of his filial 
relation with the Father, we have seen how the audacious 
conception fired his breast, that he was the Messiah, 
who should found God's kingdom and judge the world. 
He accepted first the title, " Son of David,*' " probably 
without involving hinfiself in the innocent frauds by 
which his disciples wished to assure it to him." " His 
legend^' {i.e., the legend of his birth) " was thus the fruit 
of a great conspiracy, which was wholly spontaneous, and 
it elaborated itself around him during his life. No great 
event of history has transpired without giving occasion 
to a cycle of fables ; and Jesus could not, if he would, 
prevent these popular creations. Perhaps a sagacious 
eye might have discerned even then the germ of the 
stories which should attribute to him a supernatural 
birth, whether because of that notion spread throughout 
antiquity, that no extraordinary man could be born in 
the ordinary manner, or because of the chapter of Isaiah, 
which was misinterpreted, and where they believed it to 
be written that the Messiah should be born of a virgin, 
or, finally, because of the notion that the breath [spiritus] 
of God, already erected into a Divine hypostasis, is a 
principle of fecundity ,'' (p. 241.) Here is the explana- 
tion of the rise of the Christian legend, which does not 
recite any action of Jesus himself. Jesus did not dream 
" of representing himself as an incarnation of God him- 
selty* (p. 24a.) But the transcendent idealism of Jesus 
did " not permit him to have a very clear notion of his 
own personality. He is his Father, his Father is he," 
(p. 244.) " The title of the Son of Man expressed his 
office as judge ; that of the Son of God expressed his 
participation in the supreme designs of the world and in 
the Father^s power. His Father has given him all power," 
(p. 243.) The admiration of his followers overwhelmed 
him, and carried him away. It is evident that the title 

C 
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of Rabbi, with which he was content at first, no longer 
contented him. The title even of " Prophet,'* or of the 
^' Sent of God,*' did not now answer to his thought* 
The position which he attributed to himself was that of 
a supernatural being, and he wished that he should be 
regarded as having relations with God more exalted than 
those of other men. But it must be remarked that 
" these words, superhuman and supernatural, borrowed 
from our paltry theology, had no meaning to the high 
religious consciousness of Jesus. For him, nature and 
the development of humanity were not kingdoms limited 
and separate from God, mean realities subject to the laws 
of a hopeless empiricism. For him there was no super- 
natural, because there was no nature/' (p. 246,) 

These exalted pantheistic phrases of Jesus gave birth 
to the doctrine of " The Word " in the primitive Church, 
which was created by the apostle John and his school, 
who thus set up a doctrine wholly different from that 
of " the kingdom of God." 

It is to justify these high pretensions of Jesus, or 
these concessions to popular opinion, and to introduce 
his theory as to the wonder-working to which Jesus lent 
himself, that M. Renan favours us at this juncture with 
his idea of sincerity as a peculiarity of Latin and Teu- 
tonic races, and a sure sign of exhausted force. Even 
previously, in apology for his yielding to baptism by 
John, he remarks, " Jesus conceded much to opinion, 
and adopted many things, simply because they were 
popular," (p. 107.) So here more fully he repeats, 
"We must not ask logic or consistency in the conduct 
of Jesus. The need he had to gain for himself repute 
and the enthusiasm of his disciples heaped together con- 
tradictory notions ; '' and then he adds, " With our 
races, profoundly serious conviction signifies sincerity 
in one's own conscience ; but conscientiousness has not 
much meaning with Oriental people, little accustomed 
to the delicacies of critical thought.* Good faith and 
imposture are words which, in our rigorous conscience, 
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are opposed as two irreconcilable terms ; but in the East 
there are a thousand windings and escapes from the one 
to the other. History is impossible if we do not boldly 
grant that there are different standards of sincerity. All 
great things are done by the people ; but the people are 
only led by yielding to their ideas. It is easy for us, 
impotent as we are, to call that a falsehood, and, proud 
of our integrity, to treat with disdain the heroes who 
accepted the conflict of life on other conditions than our- 
selves. When we shall have accomplished with our 
scruples what these men have done with their lies, we 
shall have the right to be severe on them. At least, it 
is necessary to distinguish profoundly societies like ours, 
where all passes in the full light of reflection, from naive 
and credulous societies, when those faiths have been born 
that rule the ages. There is no great foundation . laid 
which does not rest upon a legend. And the only party 
that is guilty in such a case is the humanity that wishes 
to be deceived,'* (pp. 252-254.) 

This exposition of morality fitly introduces M. Kenan's 
explanation of the working of miracles by Jesus. Mir- 
acles were recognised in that age as the indispensable 
mark of the Divine, and the sign of the prophetic voca- 
tion. It was believed that the Messiah would work 
many. Antiquity, save the great scientific schools of 
Greece, allowed the miraculous ; and Jesus, who had 
no superior knowledge upon such matters to his contem- 

1)oraries, had not the least idea of a natural order regu- 
ated by laws. Then it was one of his profoundest 
thoughts that, with faith and prayer, man has all power 
over nature. A thaumaturge in our days is odious ; for 
he does miracles without believing in them ; he is a 
charlatan. But " the founders of Christianity felt it to 
be quite natural that their master held interviews with 
Moses and Elias, that he commanded the elements, that 
he healed the sick,'* (p. 258.) Further: "The popular 
rumour doubtless exaggerated enormously, both before 
and after the death of Jesus, the number of facts of this 
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• 
sort ; '^ which, after all, had not much variety. They are 
framed upon very few models, accommodated to the taste 
of the country. It is impossible now to distinguish the 
miracles which have been falsely attributed to Jesus from 
those in which he consented to act a principal part. 
*^ Almost all the miracles which Jesus thought of per- 
forming appear to have been miracles of healing. Now 
medicine was then, as now, in Judea by no means scien- 
tific, but a matter of individual inspiration ; and in such 
circumstances the presence of a superior man, treating 
the invalid with gentleness, and giving him by certain 
sensible signs the assurance of his recovery, is often a 
decisive remedy." Here is the whole explanation of the 
miraculous works of Jesus. *' To heal was thought a 
moral thing, and Jesus, who felt his moral force, must 
have felt himself gifted to heal. But many circumstances 
appear to indicate that Jesus only became a thaumaturge 
late in his ministry, and against his will. The miracle 
is ordinarily the creation of the people rather than of him 
to whom it is attributed. And so the miracles of Jesus 
were a violence which his age put on him, a concession 
which a temporary necessity forced from him. Now 
the Exorcist and Thaumaturge have fallen, but the Reli- 
gious Reformer will live eternally,*' (pp. 264, 268.) 

Eighteen months were spent in Galilee after his first 
visit to Jerusalem, during which time the first concep- 
tions of Jesus developed in power and audacity. These 
centred in his doctrine of " the kingdom of God ;" which 
combined both the Apocalyptic idea of a speedy dissolu- 
tion of the present world, and its judgment by the Son 
of Man; and, strange incoherence! a moral system 
which is to work out a gradual renovation of existing 
societies ; and so M. Renan says, " Beside the false, cold, 
impossible idea of a coming pageant, he has conceived 
the real city of God, the true palingSnisie, the sermon 
upon the mount, the apotheosis of the feeble, the love 
of the people, the liking for the poor, the Rehabilitation' 
of all that is humble, true, and natural." Jesus chose 
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out twelve of his disciples, to whom he more fully ex- 
plained his doctrine and intrusted it for publication to 
the world. They preached and worked miracles during 
his life, but never at a distance from him. In this little 
community the germ of the Church began to appear. 
"This fruitful notion of the power of men united 
(ecclesia) appears to belong to Jesus,'' (p. 296) "To 
this Church Jesus intrusted remission of sins, &c., 
though probably many of these phrases have been at- 
tributed to the Master in order to give a basis for 
the collective authority by which the Church sought, 
at a later period, to replace his own," (p. 296.) But 
in the commission of the Church there is no trace of 
any legislative code, save upon marriage, or of theo- 
logical symbol, save some indeterminate views upon 
the Father, Son, and Spirit; and there was no reli- 
gious rite. Jesus was accustomed, when at the table 
with his disciples, to speak of himself as the true 
bread. His flesh was their bread, his blood their drink, 
phrases which signified that he was their nourishment ; 
and apparently he was accustomed, in those happy 
seasons of free and intimate intercourse, to say, when 
he broke the bread, "This is my body." He doubtless 
did so at the last supper feast, and so after his death his 
followers wished to regard the consecration of bread and 
wine as a memorial d'adieu^ which Jesus had left to his 
disciples in quitting life ; and it thus became the great 
symbol of Christian communion. This was the origin 
of the eucharist. 

Towards the close of his ministry, the exaltation of 
the spirit, and the asceticism of the doctrine, of Jesus 
became excessive and awful. We see the beautiful 
moralist of the first period changed into the " sombre 
giant," who would crush down all opposition. He 
preached a vigorous warfare against nature, — a complete 
rupture of the ties of blood. Despising the sacred bonds 
of nature and of man, he wished that men should only 
live for him — should only love him. "Something un- 
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earthly and strange mixed itself then with his words ; it 
was a fire devouring life at its root, and reducing all to 
a frightful desert. This fierce and mournful sentiment 
of disgust for the world, of excessive abnegation, which 
characterises la perfection ChritiennCy* had for its origin- 
ator not the fine and joyous moralist of the early days, 
but the sombre giant whom a sort of presentiment threw 
more and more out of humanity.'' Passing all bounds, 
he dared to say, " If any one will be my disciple, let him 
renounce himself and follow me. He who loves his 
father and mother more than me is not worthy of me/' 
&c., (p. 313.) Here the monachal principle is laid 
down ; in a sense the monk is the only true Christian, 
(p. 315.) " It may be seen that henceforth Jesus lived 
wholly beyond nature 5 family, friendship, countrj^, had 
no more any meaning for him ; all that was not the 
ktnffdom of God had absolutely disappeared. Without 
douDt from that time he had made the sacrifice of his 
life. At times his death appears to him to be the 
means of founding his kingdom, and again, as a sacrifice 
to appease his Father and to save men. And now he 
had terrible agonies and convulsions. His enemies 
thought him possessed. His disciples even had a kind 
of fear before him, and his evil humour sometimes 
drove him, against all resistance, to acts that were in- 
explicable and apparently absurd,'* (p. 319.) 

We do not need to recite the close of this life. The 
struggles of Jesus with orthodox Judaism represented by 
the Pharisees, and with the oflScial hypocrisy of all 
parties, were continuous, and so embittered that only 
death could end them. These disputes and hostilities 
waxed hotter from the time of the last visit to Jerusalem. 
The death of Jesus was resolved upon, and means taken 
to bring it about. The whole of the dinoument of that 
drama in Jerusalem is described with the most vivid 
realisation of the scene and its actors. The hate of the 
priesthood, the guile with which their plot is carried out, 

* In the Romanist sense. 
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the scene of the Sanhedrim, the Roman tribunal, — ^are 
all depicted with rare talent. Pilate is perfectly com- 
prehended: — "his indifference, his hesitation, his scruples, 
his cowardly surrender to the passions of the crowd, 
when he was made to fear a dangerous report to Rome 
concerning his conduct;*** all that anatomy of a prefect, 
of a functionary of the Roman empire, is given with ^^e 
highest psychological skill. 

And also the passion is depicted with woful pathos* 
All but the meaning of that death is there. . The acces- 
sories are draped in their gloomy horror ; but M. Renan 
comprehends not the dying victim whose death is life 
to man. With his last breath the life of Jesus ends, 
" But such was the impression which he had left on the 
hearts of his disciples, and of some devoted females, that 
during many weeks he was for them still living, and a 
comforter. Had his body been removed, or did enthu- 
siasm, always credulous, give birth afterwards to the en- 
semble of narratives, by which it was sought to establish 
faith in the resurrection ? This we shall never know, 
because of contradictory documents. Let us say, how- 
ever, that the strong imagination of Mary Magdalene 
played a leading part in that matter. Power divine of 
love! Sacred moments, when the passion of a deluded 
woman gives to the world a God raised to life!" (p. 434.) 

We have thus sketched and epitomised the "Vie de 
Jf sua '* for our readers : we have endeavoured to shew 
the natural development of the writer's plan and ideas, 
and have studiously avoided any exaggeration that might 
ridicule his hypothesis. Our readers have, we believe, a 
fair and complete view of the explanation which M. 
Renan, a scholar so learned, so reverent, and so skilled 
in the fine inductions of historical science, gives of 
the life of Jesus, so far as it can be recovered from 
histories that are largely legendary, and of the origin 
of Christianity; — in which he explains the entire pheno- 
menon by natural causes. Granting his fundamental 
* £. de PressensI, L'Ecole Critique et J^sus, xi., p. 27. 
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principle, which he reiterates as the foundation of all 
science, and therefore of criticism and true history, — 
that a miracle is necessarily false; we frankly avow, 
that we do know how a more gracious and plausible 
hypothesis could Be framed for explaining by natural 
law the facts that are to be solved, — the existence of 
the gospel records, and the stupendous renovation of 
society which began with the words of Jesus, and ad- 
vances, with mightier force to-day than ever, to its com- 
pletion. But how pitiably paltry and insufficient is this 
hypothesis ! How miraculously incoherent and impos- 
sible! How gross its outrages upon reason and true 
science, which it professes to save by abjuring miracles ! 
We admit that man has here done the most that learn- 
ing, genius, and exquisite tact could have done, or are 
likely to do, to vindicate a natural and human origin for 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ : but the loftiness and 
splendour of the attempt but reveal the more strikingly 
that he attempts the impossible, and prove the more ex- 
haustively that a cause infinitely transcending nature is 
necessary to account for this phenomenon. We repeat 
that this book is a new and rich contribution to Chris- 
tian Apologetics. But to our criticism. 

n. We desire briefly, but closely, to examine and 
refute the groundless axiom which is yet the ground 
of this book, and of all modern infidelity, — that every* 
riecord of a miracle is false. ^ 

Our reader, who refers to the note at page 14, will 
see how this principle avowedly lies at the basis of all 
M. Kenan's methods of criticism ; and he will have 
seen, from the sketch of his work, that it determines 
absolutely every judgment of M. Renan. Supernatural 
revelation or intervention is impossible. This conception 
of Christianity is a delusion: therefore Christianity 
must have come, and therefore, again, it has come, from 
a merely human source ; and, by the same argument, 
every conception of the life of Jesus, imputing super- 
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human perfection to His character, or miraculous power 
to His will, must be false ; and therefore, again, the nar- 
ratives of His life which we possess must be mterpreted so 
as to bring back to us His real character and work, and 
to account for the origin of these supernatural contents 
which are repudiated. We close at once, then, with the 
axiom of modern science, — ^as M. Renan so truly styles 
it, — which is the foundation of his work ; and desire our 
readers to give their earnest study to these considerations. 

(I.) The nature of a miracle. 

The nature of a miracle is now more accurately appre- 
hended than formerly, as the meaning of " Natural 
Law'* has been more exactly defined and understood. It 
would be impossible now to adopt Spinoza's definition 
of a miracle, which he explains to be " a rare event, 
happening according to some laws that are unknown to 
us." Science has exploded the conception of laws in 
the domain of nature which is implied here. They are 
not latent ^elf-willed powers, that yet lurk in the uni- 
verse, ready for a sudden and marvellous display. Even 
if they were, any man would be justly endowed with 
authority over his fellow-man, who held these secret 
and capricious laws or forces of nature submissive to his 
bidding. But this conception of natural law is utterly 
erroneous. The operation of any force or property in 
nature nowise depends upon the discovery ot the law of 
its operation. Gravitation was at work, and people 
knew that apples fell when ripe, before the subtle mind 
of Newton detected the method of its mfluence, and 
formulated its law. Laws are not inoperative because 
unknown ; and people know the familiar results of their 
activity, though the modes of their activity be hidden. 
Further : in every moment, and at every point of the 
world, the properties of every substance subsisting there, 
are necessarily manifested according to the relations they 
hold to one another ; for if not, if any substance does 
not act according to its nature, it is no longer itself ; it is 
something else. It is an absurdity^ which is even incon- 
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ceivable, because it is a logical contradiction^ to think of 
an unknown physical law suddenly revealing itself in 
certain familiar circumstances. All physical laws — i.e., 
the properties of all physical objects — always reveal them- 
selves, and are identically the same in given relations. 
A new material agent -may manifest its presence, or new 
relations may elicit new and wonderful, because formerly 
unknown, properties in familiar substances. But when 
both of these suppositions are excluded, and the relations 
of common objects of life are precisely such as occur 
every hour in the experience of all men, it is preposterous 
to imagine an unknown law of nature manifesting itself 
once and no more. So that the answer of Science is 
twofold to this chimera of Spinoza, (i.) Though the 
laws of nature are in full unremitted play, revealing 
themselves in the ever-varying correlations of persons 
and substances, and have been since the present order of 
nature was established; yet no facts, like the miracles 
attested in the Gospels, have ever been repeated else- 
where : a clear proof that they did not happen according 
to natural law. (2.) The circumstances or physical 
relations in which these miracles were done, were patent, 
and are constantly renewed in life, so that the same 
result would follow, on every such occasion, if any 
natural law, though unknown j were its cause, just as the 
ripe apple always falls from the tree, and the flung stone 
sweeps its parabola to the earth, by the force of gravita- 
tion, whether neople know it to result from that force or 
not. The miracle, accordingly, is now clearly distin- 
guished from a merely marvellous or extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. 

There is no question at present as to the reality, but 
only as to the nature, of miracles; and as this is a 
fundamental point not sufficiently recognised, we shall 
briefly elaborate it. In the foregoing paragraph we have 
used the word " law " in its general acceptation, which, 
though quite correct, is, as m the case of other com- 
plex ana abstract words, exceedingly vague. NoWj 
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to be exact, we understand natural law to denote two 
things : — 

1. The mode and measure of the activity of the dif- 
ferent properties of physical substances, organic or inor- 
ganic, in their correlation with each other. According 
to nature, — i. e,^ the specific nature of each individual 
substance, — these properties are invariably the same* If 
they be changed, it is a creative act, — a miracle, and 
supernatural. Accordingly, wherever the same relation 
is renewed, the same properties are exhibited ; and, fur- 
ther, the mode and 'measure of their activity are abso- 
lutely identical.* 

2. The physical order, self-balancing and self-sustain- 
ing, of the universe, produced by the wise adjustment of 
the separate substances in the universe, whose proper 
activities, regulated by the relations in which they stand, 
are the causes of this general order.f But this order is 
established and (according to its nature) invariable; for 
all variations, in subordinate spheres, are restrained within 
invariable limits, and so form part of a grand scheme of 
perfect order. We shall omit, for brevity's sake, further 
reference to this second meaning of natural law; and, 
confining ourselves to the first, we affirm that if, in pre- 
cisely the same relations of certain physical agents, the 
usual effects do not follow, or new effects are superadded, 
then a miraculous event has occurred. The properties of 
a new substance, or the new properties of any substance 
elicited by new relations in which it has been unexpect- 
edly placed, may be marvellous and surprising ; but when 
the same physical agents hold identically the same rela- 
tion or connexion with each other, as fire with water, or 
a living man with a coffined corpse, and an effect hap- 
pens differing from the usual experienced results, then a 

♦ "When a fact frequenUy observed recurs invariably under the 
same circumstances, we compare it to an act which has been pre- 
scribed, and say it recurs according to law." — Austin^ s Province of 
Jurisprudence Determined. 

t See Dr M 'Cosh's profound exposition of Natural law, from p. 75 
to p. 158 of his "Divine Government." 
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miracle has taken place : because all the laws — i.e., all 
the properties belonging to these material agents — are 
acting always with precise, invariable intensity, and, 
necessarily, according to their nature ; and if, whenever 
brought into such relations, the usual effect does not 
follow, their laws (it is plain) are suspended — their pro- 
perties have been altered. It is true this new effect has 
a cause, for we cannot conceive of any change without a 
cause : but the cause is 5t/p^-natural — i.e,j it is a cause 
so above nature, that it has power to control the proper 
ties that have been imparted by the Creator to the objects 
of nature, and to impart others. We grant that the 
most scrupulous investigation must be made, in any case 
of alleged miracle, to see that this new effect be not 
produced by some unnoticed physical agent, whose pres- 
ence, in combination with the other co-ordinate causes, 
has occasioned this novel result by their common action. 
But this being settled, — the alleged case putting this 
possibility out of the question, — then the universal acti- 
vity of the properties of matter being arrested or changed, 
the invariable (according to nature) law of their co-oper- 
ation being violated, a miracle has taken place. 

We have excluded the consideration of human agency, 
not to complicate our ^argument ; but the argument ap- 
plies in exactly the same manner. For there is a natural 
law limiting human agency, in alL its variations, as nearly 
ascertained as the invariable laws of material substances. 
If, then, the Lord Christ convert five loaves into a suffi- 
ciency for five thousand persons ; if, when He speaks, the 
blind see, the lepers are cleansed, the dead live; all the 
physical agents concerned being named, and their actual 
properties well known, — ^further, the relations between 
Him and the bread and the bodies of men being patent, 
and capable of renewal by any man at any time; the 
event is no marvel, but a miracle. 

(II.) Science has no power to discredit miracles. 

Science discovers and methodises those laws of which 
a miracle, by its essential nature, is alleged to be a sus- 
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pension. Whether, then, science discredits miracles or 
not, depends on the antecedent question — whether or 
not science has power to shew these laws of nature to be 
inviolable, even oy God. There are two lines of thought 
which we shall rapidly traverse. 

I. We have explicitly acknowledged that, under the 
present constitution of nature, there is a constant uni- 
formity in the connexion of physical causes and effects ; 
which means that each physical agent, organic or inor- 
ganic, acts invariably according to its own nature in 
every relation it holds. It is this confession that alone 
enables us to understand the meaning of a miracle, or 
to apprehend its evidence as the proof of Divine power 
in denaturing any substance or being of its own pro- 
perties, which were given by God, and altering the order 
himself had fixed. But it is experience alone — i.e., our 
own perceptions and the testimony of mankind — which 
acquaints us with the precise character of natural laws ; 
and the same experience — i.e., our own perceptions or 
valid testimony — may acquaint us with a change, tem- 
porary or permanent, of the nature of any object, and a 
consequent violation in the order of universal nature. 
It is impossible, accordingly, to pronounce these laws 
inviolable, so long as the testimony exists, as good as that 
which avouches their usual uniformity, to vouch the excep- 
tional suspensions, — as in creative acts and in Christian 
miracles; so that, when Hume and .the positive philo- 
sophers say a miracle is contrary to experience, we simply 
reply, They have not made a complete induction of 
human experience ; and that it is not contrary to, but 
established by, that experience, and corroborated by the 
existing monuments of creation. 

The position of these philosophers is, that the physical 
nature of each siibstance and being, and consequently 
the physical order of the universe is eternal — has never 
been, will not be, and can never be changed. This posi- 
tion they maintain on four grounds. (A) General ex- 
perience, which is but that testimony which they else- 
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where vilify. (B) Their frequent assertion ^^that the 
grand truth of the universal order and constancy of 
natural causes is a primary belief?' The ground is here 
shifted. Experience cannot sustain such a proposition 
as this, which transcends all limits of human existence 
and knowledge ; so it is asserted to be a primary belief: 
but sound philosophy has not endorsed, and will not 
endorse, this opinion. (C) The erroneous impression that 
a miracle impugns " the ultimate idea of universal causa- 
tion;" in confutation of which charge we shall simply 
quote the decisive language of Stuart Mill : — " In order 
that any alleged fact should be contradictory to a law of 
causation, the allegation must be, not simply that the 
cause existed without being followed by the effect, for 
that would be no uncommon occurrence ; but that this 
happened in the absence of any adequate counteracting 
cause. Now, in the case of an alleged miracle, the 
assertion is the exact opposite of this."* (D) The 
assumption that each physical event must be referable to 
physical causes. "The foundation conception of uni- 
versal law is to recognise the impossibility of any modifi- 
cation whatsoever of material agents, unless through the 
invariable operation of a series of eternally-impressed con- 
sequences following in the chain of orderly connexion.'' 
This denies the action of all spiritual force whatsoever 
upon the physical* world ; but man's consciousness and 
experience assure him of the reality of his voluntary 
powers to modify the existing condition of material 
agents. It is true that he cannot alter their properties 
— he can only change their relations, so that their 
various properties may be variously manifest; but he 
does modify their existing conditions, by changing their 
relative position, and thus eliciting the different modes 
of their activity. Yet man is a spiritual cause, and his 
action is not the result of a series of eternally-impressed 
consequences in him, and it does interfere with such a 
series in its operation, out ofhim^on the material agents he 

♦ Logic, voL ii., p. 186. 
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modifies. And this spiritual causal energy of man shadows 
the spiritual creative power of God ; for the question at 
issue means : — Is the nature of each substance, organised 
and inorganised, eternal ? Is it self-existent ? If not, 
who has created it? God. And the Power which gave 
that specific nature — i.^.,%its totality of properties — to 
every substance, has power to suspend, change, or annul 
it. We simply indicate the conclusions to which this 
modern doctrine inexorably leads, — that there is no crea- 
tion; that the development and physical order of all 
things is eternal ; that if God exist, He dwells aloof 
from this universe, which was neither created by Him 
nor can be affected by Him ; that man was not created 
by God, nor can be assisted by God ; and that as man 
is a mere development, — a link in a series of eternally- 
impressed consequences, — his dream of immortality is 
the bauble of the childish fancy, which breaks at the 
philosopher's touch. 

a. The subordination of facts to laws is insisted upon, 
in a manner which shews an entire misconc^tion of the 
nature of physical facts or of physical laws. Laws are 
only generalised facte. All that a true inquirer can do, 
is accurately to know the facts, and to learn from them 
their laws. He dares not fashion or subordinate them 
to preconceived laws. In M. Prevost's language,* 
" Une loi est un rapport^ ou mieux, un rapport ae rap- 
portSy une proportion, C'est une gSniralisation, Une loi 
ne pent agir." Montesquieu says, ^* Laws, in their most 
extended signification, are the necessary relations arising 
from the nature of things.*^ f To the same purpose Dr 
Reid, — " The laws of nature are the rules according to 
which effects are produced.'* We have propounded our 
own views in the former section. These testimonies are 
adduced to shew that physical laws are but the general 
statements of the modes in which physical facts occur, 

♦ Sir William Hamilton's edition of Dugald Stewart, vol. iii., Ap- 
pendix, art II. 

t Spirit of Laws, book i., chap. i. 
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and are wholly subordinated to the facts,— not the facts 
to them. 

If it were simply meant that all facts, natural or 
miraculous, occurrmg in this universe, must be acquitted 
of the charge of a lawless and meaningless caprice, and 
must have taken place in accordance with the prevision 
and predetermined plan of the great Lawgiver, we would 
of course cordially agree with this doctrine. In this 
sense we maintain that miracles, the temporary suspen- 
sion of physical laws, themselves only of temporal dura- 
tion, must be conceived to be accomplished by the will 
of God, and consequently subordinate to His supreme 
law. We have found worthy language in a contem- 
porary to express this thought, and to conclude this 
section : * — 

" To the assumption that God always acts according 
to law, in other words, that the infinite perfection of 
His nature excludes the idea of all caprice, uncertainty, 
and contradiction in His modes of action, we can take 
no excepticti. But it does not follow that the laws 
already within our intellectual ken, must embrace all 
possible laws. There are, probably, laws within laws, 
only unfolded by degrees to human view, — stratifica- 

• We have exhibited our view of miracles in this respect in another 
place : — "The popular reasoning against miracles assumes that miracles 
are the arbitrary, capricious, and unforeseen acts of God. But that 
they form an ordinate part of the great economy of the universe, is 
manifested in the regularly consecutive acts of creation. Even those 
who maintain the Development theory, and even if they hold the co- 
eteniity of matter, must rest their theory of the universe on a primal 
miracle by which the first substance was endowed with energies and 
laws, that would unfold into all the varieties of animated and inanimate 
nature. Christian philosophers affirm that scriptural miracles are es- 
sential constituents of the plan of Divine government in the world ; 
that, accordingly, they may be viewed as manifestations of a higher 
law, (crossing and suspending the action of inferior laws, as is often the 
case, ) and the recurrence of whose operations is as definite as that of 
any other law j and they further affirm that if the first creation, or 
yiv€(ns of man, presupposes miraculous interference, so this new cre- 
ation, the TraKiyycvcala of the human race, conformably to the highest 
analogies, may require similar direct manifestations of God's being and 
authority." — Bfitish Quarterly^ No. 65, p. 57. 
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tions, as it were, of spiritual agency, — one underlying 
the other ; the deepest and widest of which only crop out 
now and then on the outer surface of human affairs. 
To deny this, seems to us to be a narrow dogmatism, 
which presumes to arrest at a certain point the develop- 
ment of man's acquaintance with the ways of God, and 
ties up, by a limited experience, the possibilities of future 
knowledge/^ According to this view, a miracle may be 
defined an intersection of a lower course of Nature by 
the higher course of Nature, 

(III.) The power of testimony to accredit miracles. 
It is gratifying to hear the confessions made by all 
the leaders of the antichristian party, with respect to 
Hume^s celebrated argument against miracles. Hume 

1)araded it as invincible ; it is now discarded as worth- 
ess. Hume affirms, " A miracle is a violation of the 
laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience 
has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined."* The pith 
of his entire essay on miracles is concentrated in that terse 
sentence of Paley's, " It is contrary to experience that a 
miracle should be true, but not contrary to experience 
that testimony should be false/^+ When it is recollected 
that " experience" in these sentences must mean "testi- 
mony," the flagrant petitio principii of this famous 
argument, is • patent If a miracle be contrary to all 
testimony, of course it is not true. But what if it be 
not contrary to experience — if.it be supported by irre- 
fragable testimony ? This glaring fallacy accordingly is 
abandoned by the ablest opponents of Christianity. 
Stuart Mill's language is explicit : — " Hume's celebrated 
principle, that nothing is credible which is contradictory 
to experience, or at variance with the laws of nature, is 
iherely this very plain and harmless proposition — that 
whatever is contrary to a complete induction is incredible. 

♦ Hume's £ssa3rs, vol. ii., Essay 10^ p. 133. 
t Works, vol. iii. ; Evidences, p. 4. 

D 
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Does not (it may be asked) the very statement of the 
proposition imply a contradiction ? An alleged fact, 
according to this theory, is not to be believed if it 
contradict a complete induction. But it is essential to 
the completeness of an induction that it shall not contra- 
dict any known fact. Is it not, then, a petitio principii 
to say, that the fact ought to be disbelieved because the 
induction opposed to it is complete? How can we 
have a right to declare the induction complete, while 
facts, supported by credible evidence, present them- 
selves against it?^'* The former part of this sentence 
is also quoted with approbation by G. H. Lewes ;t so 
that we may presume, since Hume's followers flout the 
fallacy of his essay, it will henceforth rest among the 
" forgotten dead." Nevertheless, we may not forget by 
whose arms that once valiant foe has fallen. Weapons 
to overthrow Hume were doubtless at hand in his own 
arsenal. His concession, in the after part of his essay, 
that " there may possibly be miracles, or violations of the 
usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of 
proof from human testimony,'^ J and his asseveration, in 
his essay on "Liberty and Necessity,^' that human 
motives have the same necessity as human causes, were 
suicidal to his boastful argument. But Christian scholars 
could not use the latter assertion of Hume to rebut his 
equally groundless assertions concerning miracles, save 
by exposing their mutual contradictions: They have 
reasoned fairly against his theory. Its two antithetic divi- 
sions have been separately controverted. Dr Chalmers 
has assaulted the proposition, that " it is not contrary to 
experience that testimony should be false;'' and shewn 
that our experience discriminates between different sorts 
of testimony. There is a kind of testimony, distin- 
guished by appropriate marks, which a uniform and 
unalterable experience has proved to be true; and for 

* Logic, vol. ii., pp. 184, 185. 

f See History of Philosophy, veil, ii^ p. 45. 

X Essays, vol. ii., p. 150. 
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such testimony to be false would be as miraculous, 
bjscause as contrary to human experience, as any other 
recorded miracle. •* We should distinguish/' he writes, 
" between one mode of testimony and another ; the one 
• bearing those distinct and specific marks which we have 
experienced to be indicative of truth ; the other bearing 
its own peculiar and distincti\^e marks also, which are 
specifically diverse from the former, and which we have 
experienced to be indicative of falsehood. The sam^ 
experience which besets a diffidence in the latter testi- 
mony besets a confidence in the former ; and we see in 
this department the working of the same uniform 
principle which obtains in all other departments of 
causation."* 

Dr Wardlawf has the honour of exposing the covert 
fallacy and monstrous presumption of the balancing pro- 
position in Hunie^s essay, that " it is contrary to expe- 
rience that a miracle should be true." To the hot fire 
of his heavy cannonade we owe the eager abandonment 
of Hume's position by his partisans. Right boldly does 
the clear-eyed 'logician advance to his task. He exclaims, 
" I may be deemed presumptuous, but I must speak as I 
think. Hume's argument has ever appeared to me a 
piece of the sheerest and most puerile and pitiful sophis- 
try that ever had the sanction of a philosopher's name." 
And if our readers wish to see this glittering sophism 
ground to powder and scattered to the winds, we recom- 
mend them to read Dr Wardlaw's work on Miracles, or 
the more condensed pages of his " Systematic Theo- 
logy." J The following is the conclusion of his relent- 
less logic, in which we discover the original of Mr Stuart 
Mill's protest against Hume : " How is it that the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature and of the order of the 
material universe is ascertained ? It is, according to 

* Works, vol. iii., b. i., c. iii., sec. I, pp. 88, 89. 
t Dr Campbell's name should be mentioned along ynih. Dr Ward- 
law's ; but his argumentation is not so clear, incisive, and final. 
X Works, vol. i., pp. 265-285. 
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this philosopher, by an unvarying experience. Well, 
but how is it that this unvarying (experience is ascer- 
tained ? It cannot be in any other way than by testi- 
mony. See, then, to what we are thus brought ; for, in 
the first place, as we have seen, Mr Hume's uniform 
experience resolves itself into uniform testimony ; and 
his assertion of the uniformity is contrary to fact, inas- 
much as the testimony, or, in other words, the recorded 
experience, is not uniform, there being testimony, or 
recorded experience, for the deviations from the laws of 
nature, as well as for their uniformity. And, what is 
more, secondly, Mr Hume's own belief in the uniformity 
of the laws, or course of nature, rests, after all, on the 
very same description of evidence which he rejects when 
it comes in support of alleged deviations from that uni- 
formity. He disowns everything miraculous, on the 
ground that nature is uniform, and human testimony 
fallacious. Yet it is only by this same fallacious testi- 
mony that his faith in the uniformity of nature is deter- 
mined. The evidence of the ground on which he rejects 
miracles is the same in kind, as it then turns out, with 
the evidence on which others believe them."* 

The competence of testimony to avouch a fact at 
variance with natural law, as well as in accordance with 
it, being thus unanimously allowed, *the controversy is^ 
thus confined to the single question whether the par- 
ticular testimony adduced in evidence of Christian 
miracles is sufficient and trustworthy. 

It is, however, objected that no testimony can reach 
to the supiernatural : " testimony can apply only to 
apparent sensible facts ; testimony can only prove an 
extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable occurrence or 
phenomenon : that it is due to supernatural causes, is 
entirely dependent on the previous belief and assumption 
of the parties." Now, if it be maintained that testi- 
mony does apply to, and is sufficient to prove, '' apparent 
sensible facts,^' this is all that is asked. No one has 
* Wardlaw's Systematic Theology, vol. I, pp. 273, 274. 
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ever supposed that it belonged to the witnesses of a 
miracle to decide as to its* cause. The miracle is an 
apparent sensible fact, and it is simply this fact they 
attest. We believe that we are not only as competent, 
but even more competent than the witnesses of these 
miracles, to judge their divinity. Science has elucidated 
the meaning and limits of natural law, so that it is 
counted absurd now to ascribe the miracles of Chris- 
tianity to " magic,'' as Celsus and Porphyry did. And 
the harmony of the Cosmos, which reveals one mind as 
its Creator, has abolished the Eastern hierarchy of inter- 
mediary beings, who shared in the work of creation, and 
were accordingly credited with the power of working 
miracles. Modern philosophy has demonstrated that the 
God who created the properties of matter, alone could 
destroy and change them ; so that while the verdict of 
every sane mind, in any age, would always be that of 
Nicodemus, — " No man can do these miracles which 
Thou doest, except God be with him,''* — we affirm that, 
granting the historic reality of these miracles, the evi- 
dence of this Divine cause is more direct and resistless to 
us than to men of a preceding age. What shall we say 
to the averment, that " by science and by reason we 
neither have, nor can possibly have, any evidence of a 
Deity working miracles ? " f We maintain the full con- 
trary. Unequivocal testimony may evidence the miracle, 
but it can proceed no further. This evidence does not 
vouch for the conjectured cause. But reason does, by 
its fundamental intuition^ announce that the miracle has 
a sufficient cause. A miracle is described to be a suspen- 
sion or violation of the law of nature. Accordingly, the 
power which caused the miracle is one sufficient to 
arrest and change the action of the universe ; and rea- 
son, by a thousand different proofs, asserts this power to 
be God's alone. So that we close at once with our 
opponents on their own admission ; let the sensible part 
of the miracle be allowed, and our reason, apart from 

* John iii, 2. t Essays and Reviews, p. 142. 
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all other testimony, will prove that the Deity has 
wrought it. 

(IV.) The deep ground of the controversy between the 
modern opponents of miracles and Christian advocates 
lies in the contrast between the natural and the moral 
world, and this is gradually being revealed ; so that the 
settlement of the controversy is acknowledged to depend 
upon the premises assumed, as to the constitution of the 
universe, and the nature of God. Though our space is 
limited, we note briefly the different ^^ momenta** in- 
volved in this higher controversy. 

I. The natural philosophers who have become the 
modern champions of Rationalism, regard physical order, 
with its " eternally-impressed series ^' of consequences, as 
the supreme end and fundamental principle of the uni- 
verse. The physical government of the universe absorbs 
their thoughts, and every consideration of humanity and 
of spiritual life is blotted out of their mind. Man is 
reduced to a mere additional wheel or lever in the vast 
apparatus of physical force, which forms the cosmos : 
and all human interests are regarded as perfectly subor- 
dinate to its inexorable process. It is according to this 
view of the universe, that Baden Powell informs us, 
'* The foundation conception of the universe is that of 
physical law.'^* If it be admitted that man is free, his 
freedom is a sorrowful endowment, as he is hopelessly 
imprisoned in the centre of forces which grind on their 
determined course relentlessly; and not even God is 
imagined to be able or willing to alter or arrest these 

* Compare with these views of the natural philosophers Sir William 
Hamilton s second lecture on Metaphysics ; where he shews ** that the 
phenomena of matter, taken by themselves," (the qualification will be ob- 
served, ** taken by themselves,") " so far from warranting any inference 
to the existence of a God, would, on the contrary, ground even an 
argument to His negation ; but that the study of the extemcd world, 
taken with and in subordination to that of the internal, not only loses 
its atheistic tendency, but under such subservience may be rendered 
conducive to this conclusion, from which if left to itself it would dis- 
suade us." 
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forces for His advantage in the most imminent danger.* 
The Christian believer, on the other hand, and not in 
reference to his faith in miracles, but as the paramount 
truth of his religion, holds that the moral government of 
God is supreme, and that the physical order of the uni- 
verse is wholly subordinate to it ; that man has not been 
made to ornament and crown nature, but that all nature 
has been constituted and is sustained for his sake ; *and 
that everywhere physical laws are established for the 
spiritual good of mankind, and that in conformity with 
this regulative cause they may be and, if necessary, will 
be altered. Spirit is greater than matter ; therefore the 
Christian believer conceives that for the redemption of 
the human spirit the laws of matter may be suspended ; 

* ** This argument supposes only a physical universe and government. 
Man is imprisoned within the mechanism of a vast physical system, 
through which he can never reach to God, nor God reach to him. The 
interests of humanity, accordingly, are lost sight of, and concluded to 
be eternally subject to the unwearying procession and inflexible order 
of physical laws. The Christian philosopher repudiates this conception 
of man, and of his relation to nature and God. He appeals to science 
itself to witness that man's spirit ineffably transcends in dignity all mate- 
rial substances. Upon this admission he assumes, in direct contradiction 
of this pantheistic and positivist assumption, that the order of nature 
has been arranged for, and is subject to, the good of humanity as its 
final cause. I^ then, man's condition change, so as to deteriorate, — 
and this possibility is involved in his liberty, — then the higher law, 
which has subordinated all physical laws to spiritual ends, may require 
their suspension for man's recovery ; the physical order is checked, that 
the rep^ulatin? moral order of the universe, which directs all material 
agencies and laws to the good of man, may be fulfilled. Whereas, ac- 
cording to the theory we controvert, if man's condition be altered, no 
change or interruption of material processes, for his benefit, in any way 
whatever, is possible, or even conceivable, and so the moral order of 
the universe, which we deem the highest, is subverted ; spiritual life is 
sacrificed to material law ; — at any cost the physical law is to be main- 
tained. Which is greater, man or nature? Upon this antithesis of 
belief the controversy is waged ; and against all rationalism, we hold 
it to be the only rational doctrine, that Infinite power and wisdom and 
love can and will interrupt physical laws, in order to redeem the liuman 
spirit If this be neither conceivable nor possible, then, in the presump- 
tuous language so peculiar to rationalists, as a moral system, the uni- 
verse is imperfectly established, for the greater is subject to the less. " — 
Article prtvUmsly xited from the ^^ British Quarterly ^ No. Ixv., pp. 57,- 
58. 
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and that if this possibility be not allowed, it convicts 
God of a terrible impotency, and the order of His uni- 
verse, considered in its highest aspects,, as a "moral 
order " of a ruinous imperfection.* 

7,, Underneath all rationalistic arguments against a 
supernatural revelation from God, there is assumed an 
idea of God, which, not only the instinctive sentiments 
of dUr heart, but the highest philosophy of the old world 
and of Christendom repudiates with scorn. It has been 
observed that this idea of God is identical in the Eastern 
religions of Buddhism and Brahminism, and in the 
various German schemes of pantheism ; and that, fur* 
ther, it leads to the same practical results as the athe- 
istic positivism of Comte and Lewes, which acknowledges 
nothing but physical or necessary law. But the root of 
this strange identity has not been traced and laid bare. 
It is this, the conception of God as a mere intelligence — 
a pure mind. That this is the essential idea, both of 
Brahminism and of Buddhism, has been clearly appre- 
hended and expressed by the Rev. Frederick D. Maurice, 
in his Boyle Lecture, " The Religions of the World." 
He speaks there of Brahminism : " The learned man, the 
contemplative sage, aspires to be one with Him whom he 
adores, to lose his own being in this. And what is this 
Being? He is the absolute intelligence, the essential 
light. But contemplation, then, is His glory, His perfec- 
tion. The God is an intelligence, not a .will ; Himself, a 
higher priest, a more glorious student, a more perfect 
contemplator. You can scarcely conceive a mandate 
from such a Being; all things must flow from Him, 
as light from the sun, or thought from a musing man. 
Such an idea is ever implied in Hinduism,'^ (p. 40.) 

• We cannot resist the temptation tb quote here a very profound and 
beautiful sentence occurring in Dr Harris's last work: — "The first 
errors of Hume and his followers lay in confounding that inner circle, 
called the course of nature, with that larger outer circle, the course of 
Providence ; which preceded nature and encompasses it, which origi- 
• nated it, employs it, and at distant intervals adds to it or modifies it at 
pleasure.'* — Patriarchy^ p. 182. 
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And again Mr Maurice thus describes Buddhism: 
** fiuddha is clear light, perfect wisdom ; you must not 
try to conceive of him as doing anything, that is not so 
much his attribute as his very essence, beginning with 
the notion that the intelligence is entirely separated from 
the world, that he is one and yet multiform, the Bud- 
dhist may arrive by a series of easy steps at a conclusion, 
which would seem almost opposed to this, that the in- 
telligence is essentially one with the world ; in fact, that 
it can only be considered as the informing life or soul of 
the world/' 

In like manner, every pantheistic philosophy originates 
in the same fallacious conception of the Divine nature, 
whether the Deity be the infinite subject^ as with Fichte, 
or the infinite mind^ as with Schellin^, or, as with Hegel, 
" a perpetual process — ^an eternal thmking, without oe- 
ginning and end,*' — ^the absolute idea, developing and 
externalising itself and returning to itself again. We 
have in all these philosophies, Oriental and German, an 
intellectual concept, magnified and exalted into the Deity ; 
and then the manifestation of this Deity, the order of 
His universe, is supposed to follow the law of intellectual 
•processes, which, apart from the will, are as necessarily 
connected as the relations of cause and effect in the realms 
of nature. The results of this erroneous assumption are 
inevitable : in the first place, the personality of the Deity 
is denied, because from the intellect alone that idea is not 
derived. It comes from the will, the essential principle 
of our nature ; and " will '* being denied to God, the 
conception of His personality as* of His freedom becomes 
impossible ; accordingly, the bounds of His personality 
being lost, He becomes confessedly one and the same 
with the universe, as the pantheist afHrms. In the 
second place, the processes of God's physical and moral 
government being thus conceived as the movements of 
pure reason, an absolute necessity attaches to them. 
Freedom, the power of change, lies in the will \ apart 
from our will, the train of mental associations would be 
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an eternal series of consequences. In like manner, if 
the laws of God's universe be judged as the manifesta- 
tions of that Divine reason, and the reason be deter- 
mined simply by the laws of reason, as we discern them 
in ourselves, then they are unalterable ; the process is as 
mechanical as the chain of physical causation, and hence 
the practical conclusions of the pantheist and the posi- 
tivist are identical. But Christianity has not revealed 
such a God, our heart rebels against the monstrosity ; 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle avoided the error 
of apotheosizing human reason, separate from the other 
elements of our nature, in conjunction with which alone 
the existence of reason is even conceivable. And Sir 
William Hamilton has condensed the last result of 
modern philosophy in that famous sentence which 
carries inevitable destruction to every shade of pan- 
theism, and all rationalism, — " Though man be not 
identical with the Deity, still he is created in the 
image of God. It is indeed only through an analogy 
of the human with the Divine nature, that we are per- 
cipient and recipient of this Divinity."* In application 
of which sentence, he asserts most truly, ^* With the 
proof of the moral nature of man stands or falls the 
proof of the existence of a God.^'f 

3. It is forgotten by the rationalistic philosophers, 
that spiritual action upon matter is our earliest, most 
familiar, most constant and certain experience. It is no 
mere theory, that a free spirit can interfere with the 
necessary succession of physical causes ; it is a universal 
fact. It betrays a foolhardy recklessness, when a man of 
Mr Powell's repute hazards such a statement as the fol- 
lowing, which carries the gist of his notorious essay, and 
of much current dogmatising : — " All highly cultivated 
minds have learned to recognise the impossibility even 
of two material atoms subsisting together without a 
determinate relation ; or of any action of the one on 
the other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, with- 

* Discussions, p. 19. f Hamilton's Lectures, vol. i., p. 33. 
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out reference to a physical causeJ'^ This either is 
dead materialism^ the will of man being a physical 
cause, or it is a piece of empiric prejudice, such as 
we have never seen surpassed. The natural philoso- 
pher, " exhibiting merely the phenomena of matter 
and extension, has so habituated himself only to the 
contemplation of an order, in which everything is deter- 
mined by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity," 
that he absolutely forgets the motion of his own hand in 
writing, or legs m walking. Has not the human spirit 
power to alter the relation of one material substance to 
another, so as to make one act on the other ? To bring 
this truth into the clearest light, we affirm that, if phy- 
sical law he the only law in the universe, and it alone be 
the "law^^ meant in the definition of a miracle, which 
makes it "the suspension of the laws of nature;" then 
every man who holds a stone in his hand performs a 
miracle. By a spiritual energy, which indeed is the only 
source of our idea of power, he does interfere with the 
law of gravitation. A counter force which is spiritual, 
does control, resist, and annul the force of gravity. Let 
it not be said that the leverage of the arm is a physical 
cause. We admit it ; but what force moves the lever ? 
This spiritual action of man upon matter, by which his 
free will does vary the monotonous and eternally-im- 
pressed series of phyical consequencefs, is narrowly 
limited. It has only power, outside of the body, in alter- 
ing the space-relation of external objects, it cannot 
change their intrinsic nature ; but though wisely limited, 
it does witness for the control of spirit over matter, and 
thus shadows forth, while it enables us in some sense to 
comprehend the action of the Divine Spirit, who, in the 
exercise of His holy freedom, has power to control and 
to change all relations and properties of matter, and 
adapt them to the sublime moral ends of His govern- 
ment. 

4. But another objection is taken a priori to miracles. 

• Essays and Reviews, p. 133. 
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God, it is said, is too wise to need to modify His laws. 
It is only an unskilful workman who needs to retouch and 
improve his work. To accuse God of such a proceeding 
is to insult His majesty ; to limit His wisdom ; to decry 
His prescience and His power. Ernest Naville, in an 
eloquent but profound little work,* just published, thus 
deals with this objection, in a manner which leaves 
nothing more to be desired 5 and though his reasoning 
urges one or two considerations which have been already 
introduced, our readers will thank us for the translation 
we now give them: — 

" This objection rests upon a confusion between material and 
spiritual order. It would be well grounded if it were a question 
of stars. It is not well founded when we deal with the moral 
world. When we speak of a workman and of his work, we 
have in our mind inert bodies, such as wood, stone, or metal, 
which once fashioned remain what they are,* without reacting 
upon the action which has formed them. But the question 
which we are discussing does not concern wood or stone, but 
a work which has the power of modifying itself. Do you allow 
that there is a principle of liberty in spiritual creatures ? Do 
you believe that we are responsible for our actions, and that we 
can do wrong ? Who will dare to say. No t But God is holy, 
He wishes the good — the absolute good. Evil is the contrary of 
His wilL Tf we commit one bad action, speak one profane word, 
conceive one impure thought •; that action, word, and thought, 
mount to heaven as a defiance, and say to the holy Being, Thy 
will is not done. No, it is not done, and He is all powerful 
Ah ! it is this creation of liberty which is the miracle of miracles.t 
It is sin which is at once the most splendid manifestation of the 
power of the Being capable of creating liberty, and the strangest 
limitation of the power of that Holy Being, whose will is violated. 
You will not admit that there are two wills in God, and hence 
you reject the Gospel But if the Gospel be rejected, the same 
difficulty remains entire. There remain two wills in God ; one 
which hasmade^<?^ creatures : that accomplishes itself. Another 
which wills us to be good and happy : that does not accomplish 
itself. The mystery is not only in the heights of heaven ; it is 

♦ La Vie Etemelle ; sept Discours par Ernest Naville, Troisifeme 
Edition. Paris. 1863. 

t M. Foucher le Careil has discovered in the inedited MSS. of Des- 
cartes a sentence worthy of being quoted, Tria mirabilia fecit Dominus^ 
— res ex nthilo^ liberum arbitrium^ et Hominem Deunu 
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not only in Golgotha. The whole mystery is discovered in the 
analysis of the thoughts of an upright man. When one has gone 
down into these depths, when one has fixed his gaze, for a long 
time, on these lummous shadows^ his mind becomes more re- 
served, and he is less apt to settle these great questions at the 
will of a superficial conrnion sense, which thinks all is said 
when it has repeated that God is too wise to change His laws, 
and that only the unskilful workman re-touches his work. There 
is only one workman who makes free beings, and this is the rea- 
son that in such a subject all analogy is vain, and leads inevit- 
ably to error. If you believe that evil is in the world, and that 
the moral law is the manifestation of the eternal will, see what 
you refuse to God. In the name of His wisdom you refuse to 
Him pitv. In the name of His might you refuse to Him the 
power of*^ re-establishing, by a miracle of love. His violated will. 
No ! Those who speak thus have not read well their own 
thoughts, or they do not believe in a true and living God. And 
this is indeed the true ground of the difficulty. Deism is disap- 
pearing in the movements of modem thought, and giving place 
to doctrines which, in terms more or less veiled, deny our God. 
** This God who is the Father of His creatures ; this God who 
knows us and loves us ; this God who is moved at our suffer- 
ings ; — I will declare all the sublime folly of Christians, — this 
God who gives Himself in order that man may give himself to 
Him, is, I know well, an idol in the eyes of a certain philosophv. 
An idol 1 and what is the God of these sages ? The impassible 
Geometer of the universe. Less than that, the substance, the 
law of the world, a Being (they insist especially on the point,) — 
a Being without consciousness and without will, — a dead God 
. . . And these men feel deeply that heart and conscience pro- 
test against these doctrines : but they harden themselves to 
light against themselves ; they make a cruel duty of immolating 
their humanity upon the altar of a pure logic. No ! no ! Rea- 
son wanders when it thinks to satisfy itself by the sacrifice of 
the. noblest interests of our nature. Truth is known by the sign 
that it establishes harmony in our inner world. It is not to a 
philosophy without God, but to Qiristian science, that is reserved 
the power of offering peace to the soul, and, at the same time, 
answering the highest demands of the human mind,'* (pp. i8i- 
i86.) 

It will be seen that we have considered the probability 
of miracles only on the most abstract grounds, as our 
argument required. We have not considered the prob- 
ability of a Divine revelation, — which is itself, under 
any form, a miracle, — on the ground of the very nature 
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of humanity,* or of the condition of mankind before 
Christianity, and the sad, eager longings and appeals for 
a communication from God, of those, like Plato, who 
had urged their speculations to the utmost bound of 
human thought, and felt the chill and awful incerti- 
tude that enveloped the highest truths : nor have we, 
for a moment, touched on those supreme probabili- 
ties that belong to the inherent nature of Christian 
miracles, apart altogether from the direct evidence 
that attests them more surely than any other human } 

knowledge. \ 

We have dealt with this fundamental question in the 
form in which we have put it, because it is the form in 
which M. Renan, throughout his work, presents it, and 
in which, with a terrible reiteration, he enforces it in his 
other works. We are aware that M. Renan has raised 
another issue in reference to the Gospel miracles in the 
Introduction of his "Vie de J^sus/^ We regard it only as 
a feint, an evasion, — ^which conceals for a moment from 
his reader (especially if not conversant with his other 

* One argument we must insist upon for a moment, though we feel 
its import to be so vast that a separate article alone could put it in its 
true force. A French contemporary, himself also a sceptic, feels the 
cogency of this truth ; which he puts thus into the mouth of an inter- 
locutor in a dialogue : — ** When I feel my faith in * miracles' vacillate, 
I see also the image of my God wax dim. . . . The more of mystery, 
that is to say, the more of the unknown, and the infinite, the more of 
heaven is there above our heads, the more of poesy. Ah ! be sure the 
incredulity which rejects the miracle tends to dispeople heaven, and to 
disenchant the earth. The supernatural is the natural sphere of the 
souL It is the essence of its faith, its hope, its love. I know well that 
criticism is specious, that its arguments often appear victorious ; but I 
know one other thing, and perhaps I could recall you here to your own 
experience in evidence thereof. In ceasing to believe in miracle, the 
soul discovers it has lost the secret of the Divine life : it is henceforth 
solicited by the Abyss." (M. Renan in one place styles God, "the 
Father, — the Abyss from which we rise.") ** A faU always more and 
more rapid drags it farther from God and His angels. The soul loses, 
one after another, piety, rectitude, genius ; soon it lies on the earth, 
and sometimes in the mud." — M, Scherer, Nouvelle Revue de ThSologie, 
1858 ; and see also the close of his remarkable article in the Revue des 
deux Mondes on the ** Essays and Reviews." 
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works) his decided philosophic and U priori repudiation 
of all miracles. Having, then, fully discussed the vital 
question in debate, a few words will suffice to meet and 
fence this feint of M. Kenan's. The passage runs thus : 
— " None of the miracles with which old histories are 
filled have taken place under scientific conditions. No 
miracle has been performed before a company of men 
capable of establishing the miraculous character of a 
fact. ... In our day, have we not seen almost all 
classes of the people duped by gross sleight-of-hand 
tricks, or by puerile illusions? It is not, then, in the 
name of any philosophy, it is in the name of a constant 
experience that we banish the miracle from history. 
We do not say, ^ The miracle is impossible/ We say, 
* There has never been, hitherto, a miracle established.' 
Let a thaumaturge present himself, to-morrow, with 
guarantees sufficiently serious to be discussed, let him 
announce himself as able (suppose) to raise a corpse, 
what would be done? A commission, composed of 
physiologists, natural philosophers, chemists, persons 
versed in historical criticism, would be named. That 
commission would select the corpse, would assure itself 
that death had really taken place, would appoint the 
room in which the experiment should be made, would 
arrange all the system of precautions necessary, to leave 
no ground for doubt. If, on such conditions, the resur- 
rection took place, a probability almost equal to a cer- 
tainty would be established. As, however, an experi- 
ment must always be capable of repetition, as we must 
be capable of doing again what has been done once, and 
as in the case of a miracle there can be no question of 
ease or difficulty, the thaumaturge would be invited to 
reproduce the marvellous act under other circumstances, 
upon other corpses, in another assembly. If, each time, 
the miracle succeeded, two things would be proved, (i.) 
That supernatural facts have taken place in the world, 
(a.) That the power of producing them belongs to, or is 
delegated to, certain persons. But who does not see 
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that no miracle has ever been performed under these 
conditions?'^* 

M. Ren^ here follows precisely the lead of the philo- 
sopher Hume, who, after the most conclusive arguments 
and dogmatic assertions that every record of a miracle was 
necessarily false, because a miracle was impossible, yet is 
constrained to write, his philosophy yielding before the in- 
nate antagonism of common sense, — " I ojvn there may 
possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course of 
nature, of such a kind as to admit a proof from human tes- 
timony ; though perhaps it will be impossible to find any 
such in the records of all history. Suppose all authors, in 
all languages, agree that from the ist of January 1600 
there was a total darkness over the whole earth for eight 
days; suppose that the tradition of this extraordinary event 
is still strong and lively among the people; that all travel- 
lers who return from foreign countries bring in accounts 
of the same tradition without the least variation or 
contradiction ; — it is evident that our present philosophers, 
instead of doubting that fact, ought to receive it for cer- 
tain, and ought to search for the causes whence it might 
be derived." t Both these redoubtable adversaries of 
miracle, then, are obliged to concede, in complete reversal 
of their own positions, that there is no absolute a priori 
impossibility in a miracle. • Its acceptance or rejection is 
to be determined purely by the sufficiency of the evidence 
required. That they differ as to the kind of evidence 
that would be required to avouch a miracle is plain from 
the passages we have cited from each. Now, then, let 
us consider M. Renan^s demand as to the only evidence 
that can attest a miraculous narrative. Let our reader 
for a moment read again the miracle which Hume affirms 
is of a sort that human testimony can certify, or let him 
take the case which Leslie gives in his " Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists," and he will then discover, 

* Introduction, pp. 50-52. 

f Hume's Essays, vol. ii., sec 10, pp. 150, 151. Ed. 4to. London, 
1778. 
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with us, that Christianity insists upon the right qualifi- 
cations in the evidence of miracles, which M. Renan 
does not " For example," says Leslie, " suppose any 
man should pretend that yesterday he divi<led the 
Thames, in the presence of all the people of London, 
and carried the whole city, men, women, and children, 
over to Southwark, on dry land, the waters standing 
like walls on both sides, I say it is morally impossible 
that he should persuade the people of London that this 
was true, when every man, woman, and child, could 
contradict him, and say that this was a notorious false- 
hood, for that they had not seen the Thames so divided, 
nor had gone over on dry land." Now, we ask, in case 
of either of these miracles, — a total darkness covering 
a country for a week, or the population of a city cross- 
ing the bed of a river whilst the waters were divided like 
crystal walls on either side, — what advantage in the 
world would a witness to these facts, plain, palpable to 
the ordinary senses of every person, have, if he were an 
astronomer, a hydrographer, or a historical critic ? It is 
testimony to facts, and not explanation of them, that is 
sought ; and, for that purpose, ordinary perception, integ^ 
rity, and freedom from any specific, even modified, hal- 
lucination, or moral bias, are the requirements insisted 
upon in individual witnesses. Multiplicity, general agree- 
ment, and minute coincidence of evidence, along with the 
impossibility of collusion, these are the momenta that 
give weight to collective evidence. And no writers 
have so fully insisted upon the severity with which evi- 
dence in proof of miraculous facts should be tested as 
Christian Protestant writers; since by those rigorous 
tests alone can the grandeur and overwhelming force of 
that evidence be disclosed. But miracles are only facts, 
and no other evidence is required to certify them than 
the sort which certifies other tacts. We have intro- 
duced our reply to M. Renan in this form to make in- 
telligible our twofold criticism on his objection to the 

testimony for Christian miracles. 

E 
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1. The example which M. Renan gives of a miracle 
narrows unduly his view of miraculous facts ; and the 
requirements for evidencing one miraculous fact, he un- 
philosophically demands for all. Now we allow that 
there are certain kinds of facts of which scientific men 
would be alone competent witnesses — those, viz., which 
required for their apprehension a trained sense, such as 
the facts evolved in fine chemical analysis, &c. We 
may concede, further, that where the resurrection of a 
dead body took place under one condition, scientific 
witnesses would be preferable — i.^., where the death was 
recent, and where the reality of the death would need to 
be judged by those finer tests of auscultation, &c., 
which only scientific men could apply: though their 
discernment is hardly more accurate than that of com- 
mon people, and, in cases of profound catalepsy that 
have been mistaken for death, they are as liable to be 
deceived as anxious friends. But where death had taken 
place some time, or where infallible signs of death were 
visible, then we demur to M. Renan^s superfluous de- 
mand for science as well as veracity in the witnesses of a 
resurrection. The evidence of one honest man is as good 
as another, if that dead body has been raised to life — by 
which we mean, not roused to galvanic irritability, but 
raised to all the ordinary functions of life. Scientific 
knowledge avails nothing here. It is the fact — a dead 
man, who by infallible signs was known to be dead, has 
come to life again — that is in question; and we affirm, 
not the man with scientific theories on life and death, 
but the man who saw him oftenest after he came to life, 
and vindicates his testimony by the mightiest pledges of 
veracity, is the best witness of that fact. But what of 
other miraculous facts that do not yield such a plausible 
ground for M. Renan 's criticism, but are equally mira- 
culous? What if there be midnight darkness all through 
the morrow ? Will not one man be as good a witness 
of this fact as another ? Will a coterie of astronomers 
be better observers of the darkness than any other assem- 
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bly of men having ordinary eyesight ? And will the re- 
cord of that fact by a man whose word is known to be 
inviolably true, whose life is honour, be less trustworthy 
than that of an oculist, whose surgical and scientific skill 
is admirable, but whose probity is questionable ? Nay, 
further, we would remina M. Renan that scientific men 
are as prone to see facts through theory or prejudice as 
other men, — perhaps more so, and that, consequently, 
in questions of mere fact, facts patent to common obser- 
vation, no superiority has ever been given to their evi- 
dence over that of other men in the courts of law. On 
the contrary, in dubious subjects that require delicatp in- 
vestigation, it is generally found in our legal courts that 
scientific men, from the narrowness and intensity of their 
special studies, are prone to a slight hallucination, which 
exaggerates and perverts phenomena, and enables them^ 
according to their bias, to give contradictory evidence 
even on facts, so that their testimony is always received 
with caution. An English public would rather take the 
judgment of the twelve ordinary Englishmen of a jury 
on any matter of fact affecting life and death, than that 
of such a commission as M. Kenan desiderates. 

Christian apologists have always divided the question 
of testimony mto these two parts: (i.) Is the fact one 
that could be certainly apprehended by those that pro- 
fessed to witness it ? (a.) Is the character of those who 
make this profession such as makes their testimony trust- 
worthy ? With regard to the first question, we do not 
think M. Renan can be more discriminating and exact- 
ing than Leslie, whose two rules are: " (i.) That the 
matter of fact be such, as that men's outward senses, 
their eyes and ears, may be judges of it. (2.) That it be 
done publicly in the face of the world/' And we con- 
fess that we would rather believe a thaumaturge, to use 
M. Renan's objectionable epithet, who fulfilled these con- 
ditions in the miracles he wrought, than if he satisfied 
any commission of scientific men. But the Christian 
Church has always felt that the second question is the 
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most important, because it awakens the gravest suspi- 
cions. And, again, we declare that such evidence of in- 
tegrity as the early Christians gave, is not likely to be 
afforded by any scientific commission, however elevated 
may be the character of the gentlemen composing it ; 
and, therefore, it will remain a far securer basis of faith 
than that which M. Renan would lay. 

But, 2,. M. Renan plainly confounds two different 
things; and, by a common sophistry, has, in his own 
mind, transferred the requirements for one thing to an- 
other. He confounds the evidence for a fact, with its 
explanation. This is plain from his allusion to sleight- 
of-hand tricks, and other gross illusions ; and, unless we 
trenchantly separate these two things that widely differ, 
many will be misled by this specious reference and argu- 
ment. But, observe, Mr Faraday discovered that the rota- 
tion of the table in our table-turning stances was caused 
by muscular action, which, though not under conscious 
voUtional direction, was excited unconsciously by the 
mind in its state of expectancy and desire. He explained 
the fact, but he did not deny it. If any number of scien- 
tific men had sat as a commission of inquiry in a table- 
turning seance^ they must have borne their witness to 
the fact that the table turned, or been dishonest men. 
Similarly they must have testified that raps were dis- 
tinctly heard on or under the table ; for this fact was in- 
dubitable. Nor is its truth affected by Professor Ander- 
son's illustrations of the mode of rapping that is or may 
be practised. Similarly, all who go to see M. Robin or 
M. Houdin must, unless they lie, depone to what they 
have seen or not seen. The marvellous fact witnessed 
remains true, even though they know at the time the 
scientific apparatus or the dexterous craft by which it is 
done. Scientific men may profitably meet in commis- 
sion to inquire into the causes of any phenomena, and their 
decision in such an issue will be received as authoritative ; 
but as witnesses of a phenomenon which is such that 
men's outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges 
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of it, they are only on a par with other men. And now 
we point to the gospel miracles. They are facts of the 
sort described. They are done publicly in the face of 
the world. Scientific knowledge could give no new or 
clearer perception of the reality of these facts. The lack 
of it could not hinder or dull that perception. And the 
veracity of the men who witnessed them has been ap- 
proved under every test that could scrutinise and deter- 
mine it. These facts scientific witnesses could not have 
denied, unless they were dishonest men. Nor can scien- 
tific men deny them now, unless they dishonestly aban- 
don every principle of evidence which is the basis of ex- 
perience, and therefore alike of history and of science. 
But scientific men may try to explain them. They have 
shewn that gunpowder, and the compass, marvels of the 
East, are products of human art. They have developed, by 
new combinations, greater marvels than the men of the 
East had ever dreamt of, in the telegraph and the steam- 
engine. They have explained the phenomena of the 
liquescent blood of Saint Januarius, and of the winking 
images of the Virgin. Have they given any explanation 
of the gospel miracles? Science cannot repudiate the 
facts ; — that is beyond its province. Can it explain them ? 
Already we have discussed this important subject. And 
now we close by reminding M. Renan that smce Chris- 
tianity was established, the scientific schools of the world 
(including those Greek schools of science to which M. 
Renan refers, and which, he says, already held to the in- 
violability of nature) have sat as a commission upon 
these uncontroverted facts, and that as they have more 
clearly mapped the bounds of science and of nature, so 
have they discriminated more clearly between a marve 
and a miracle. They have established the momentous 
truth, that these facts are impossible to natural law, and 
that they are thus supernatural. Science has added to 
the authority of the gospel miracles, by removing the 
only question that could be raised for dispute upon them 
as to the limits of natural law, and the possibility of 
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these facts, called miraculous, being after all natural phe- 
nomena, the result of unknown natural agents or forces. 

III.* M. Renan having repudiated the miraculous 
narratives and the supernatural pretensions of the Gos- 
pels, attempts to shew how Christianity sprang from 
natural causes. Its success he attributes to its pure ele- 
vated monotheism, which commended itself to the na- 
tions which had become too enlightened to accept their 
old idolatries. He must next account for this monothe- 
ism, and shew it to have a human origin. It is with M.. 
Renan a product of race, a result of blood. " It is the 
Semitic race which has the glory of having formed the 
religion of humanity. Even beyond the bounds of his- 
tory, the Bedouin patriarch who remained in his tent 
pure from the disorders of a world already corrupt, pre- 
pared the faith of the world.^' t This thought expresses 
a deep, and he thinks scientific, conception that regulates 
his entire philosophy of human history. We see ^he 
development of his conception in his " Histoire des Lan- 
gues Semitiques.^' " It is the glory of the Semitic race 
to have reached, in its earliest days, the notion of the 
Deity, which all other peoples have been obliged to 
adopt from it, and upon the faith of its preaching. 
Monotheism is never discovered. India, which has 
thought with so much originality and depth, has not yet 
arrived at it in our days : all the force of the Greek mind 
would not suffice to bring mankind so far without the 
co-operation of the Semites. We can aflSrm that not 
even they would ever have attained the dogma of the 
Divine unity, if they had not found it in the most im- 
perious instincts of their hearts.'^ J 

* For additional and overwhelming evidence against M. Kenan's 
monstrous theory of monotheism being the peculiar and congenital faith 
of Semitic tribes, our readers may consult an article by M. Wallon, en- 
titled, ** Du Monotheisme chez les Races Semitiques, in Le Correspon- 
dent^ No. xlvii., pp. 634-648. + Vie de Jesus, pp. 5, 6. 

{Ibid, p. 5, etin aliis locis. See also, "Etudes d* Histoire Reli- 
gieuse." 
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"Who will dare to say, that in revealing the Divine 
unity, and in finally suppressing local religions, the 
Semitic race has not fixed the foundation-stone of the 
unity and progress of humanity ? " * Now this is quite 
in accordance with the method of positive philosophy, 
which makes every phenomenon of history a product of 
natural conditions in humanity, but which has to intro- 
duce the phenomenon itself into those conditions before 
it can extract it thence again. Man embraces mono- 
theism because the Semitic people embraced and preached 
it. Well, how did they emorace it ? Because it was one 
of their imperious instincts. You have, accordingly, a 
monotheistic condition before you can form a monotheistic 
faith. And if we press the inquiry further back, and ask, 
How came that imperious instinct of the people ? who 
and what made the difference between them and others ? 
no answer is given. But we dispute altogether M. 
Renan^s statement of the facts of human history, as we 
repudiate his philosophy of them. There is another 
philosophy, which alone explains these facts, and which 
IS of no less esteem in our eyes because it is biblical and, 
we hold, of Divine authority. 

We do not at present adduce the evidence which indi- 
cates that all the Indo-European nations in their origin 
were monotheistic, — evidence which M. Renan strangely 
overlooks. The Aryans, when they first entered India, 
believed in one God.f The early Zoroastrian religion, 
which was the ancient religion of the ^ Bactrian heights 
from which the Indo-European tribes all sprang, ap- 
pears, from recent remarkable discoveries, to have been 
free from that dualism with which in after-ages the 
worship of Ahriman depraved the worship of the one 
Good Being — God. J The Pelasgian mysteries and 

• Vie de T^sus, p. 88, et aL he, 

+ See Max Miiller's "Comparative Mythology;" and Bunsen's 
•«God in History." 

X "Rightly understood, the Persian doctrine knows but of one true, 
perfect God, under a personal conception ; and he only appears in the 
Zend writings with all the properties and prerogatives of Deity. His 
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Celtic Druidism are both supposed to have maintained 
monotheistic traditions amid the flagrant corrup- 
tions of the popular idolatry. We believe that all the 
idolatries of the world are the corruptions, the heresies 
of the ti'ue faith. But, letting this pass, we come nearer 
to M. Renan^s theory. " According to M. Ren an, the 
religious character of the Semitics is one of those natural 
and primitive facts which science endorses, but which it 
is not its function to discuss. All science commences with 
given data, and rests upon a certain number of irredu- 
cible facts.^^ But is this fact established in reference to 
the monotheism of the Semitic peoples? We think 
not. The historical importance of race is a discovery of 
our times, and its importance is exaggerated, as is com- 
mon with new discoveries. What is only an element in 
the life of a people, as of an individual, has been made 
to determine all : the ideas, beliefs, destiny of nations, — 
all has been fatally determined, not as formerly, by the 
influence of the stars, but by that of birth and blood. 
M. Renan exemplifies this exaggeration of an undeniable 
influence in making monotheistic faith the exclusive 
appanage of the Semitics, and a sort of peculiar function 
of their souls. The facts of history disprove his 
theory. At the side of the Hebrews and the Arabs, 
the monotheistic Semites, there were Phenicians and 
Babylonians, — pagan Semites; and the history of the 
Bible is a record not only of the idolatries practised by 
the Semitic tribes bordering on Israel, but of the tre- 
mendous proclivity, the fatal weakness, of the Israelites 
themselves towards idolatry. 

Now, if the worship of the only God has preserved 
Jews and Arabs through so many centuries and so 

name Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda) signifies * the eternally -wise:* he is the 
all- wise and all-powerful creator and sovereign of the world. * No 
one,' he cries, * could have created the worid if I had not created it.* 
The Zoroastric doctrine, indeed, styles itself the Ormuzd religion, giving 
it to be understood thereby that the one Creator and God is its funda- 
mental idea and centre, in which all the rest is included." — The Gentile 
and the Je^v^ by Dr Dollinger, Eng. Tr., vol. i., p. 385. 
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many revolutions; and if mere race has not prevented 
the Phenicians and Babylonians, who were idolaters, 
from mixing with other pagan peoples, and disappearing 
along with them from history; is it not evident that 
there are two phenomena here — religion and race, 
whose influences and results are incommensurable and 
diverse? Is it not evident that it is religion alone, 
and not birth or race, which has maintained what 
still remains of the Semitic people ; and that, con- 
sequently, we must not make this faith the special pre- 
rogative of the whole race, simply because they who did 
have that true faith alone remain of that race ? ** This,^' 
as M. Laboulaye says, "is not a problem of trifling 
moment. The problem is, to know whether Judaism 
and the religions that flowed from it (Christianity, of 
course, being the chief) are the natural product of the 
genius of a certain people ; or if, on the contrary, there 
is here a mystery which science has not yet penetrated, 
and before which science will perhaps be obliged 
eternally to bow. What is certain, and what to-day 
accords with the present state of our knowledge, is that 
it is not race but religion that rules and has ruled in the 
history of the Jews. These are two distinct things, and 
one cannot be explained by the other.'^ — No ! Religion 
is not derived from race. The religion of the Jews, 
which gave its monotheism to Mohammedanism, and is 
the root of our Christian faith, is a mystery to science ; 
for the origin of man^s faith, like the origin of himself, 
is found in God alone. It is not a cause which science 
can discover. It is the supernatural fount from which 
our nature is derived, and from which also that faith 
which alone can satisfy and save it has sprung. God, 
who revealed Himself unto Adam, and who spake in 
times past unto the fathers and the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by His Son. 

IV. We shall now (A) first criticise M. Kenan's 
theory as to the formation of the canonical Gospels ; 
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and (B) afterwards discuss with him the origin of the 
miraculous legends of these Gospels. 

(A) Denouncing whatever is miraculous as impossible 
in fact and untrue in record, M. Renan — in attempting 
to reproduce for us the veritable history and character 
of Jesus Christ, out of narratives which are inwoven 
throughout the whole of their contents with the miracu- 
lous ; which recite miracles in simple, honest language ; 
state the object and value of their evidence, and connect 
them with a Being whose speech and bearing lay 
• claim to supernatural authority — must be prepared 
to say precisely what he considers to be the histori- 
cal value of these documents, that are the only sources 
from which he draws the "Life of Jesus ;^' how 
they have originated and assumed their present form, 
and how they have gathered to themselves the mira- 
culous elements, as accretions of falsehood, which may 
be dissolved and cleared away without impairing their 
pristine integrity and veracity. There is a congruity, 
which yields the clearest evidence of truth, between the 
character, words, and works of Him whom the Gospels 
in their present form reveal to us. If their evidence be 
repudiated, as to the bulk of their contents, by what 
cunning process is it rehabilitated to give a credible 
account of any portion of the life of Jesus ? and how 
shall the select fragments which, in M. Kenan's judg- 
ment, bear the accent of truth, be rhythmically ar- 
ranged to present a "life'' whose inner and outer 
harmonies shall be the witness of its reality ? For the 
solution of this problem, the first step must be to decide 
upon the genuineness of the four Gospels, and to 
explain their formation and universal acceptance in the 
early Church. Here, then, let us follow M. Renan. 
M. Renan does not, like Dr Strauss, concede, that if 
the Gospels be written by the authors to whom they are 
ascribed, then the mythical nature of the facts they 
record must be abandoned, and the old alternative, with 
its piercing dilemma, accepted : — either the facts are 
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true, or the writers, being eye-witnesses, are liars. It 
was to save himself from this dilemma, by the mythical 
theory, that Dr Strauss postponed the composition, or 
rather the deposition, of the present Gospels from the 
legendary stories current in the early Church till the 
close of the second century; so that time might be 
allowed for the growth of the myths, and for the death 
of the first and second generations of Christian disciples, 
who, from personal testimony, or distinct recollection, 
must have known these miraculous novelties to be 
imaginary and false. M. Renan, however, has a bolder 
and, in a sense, more honest mind. He cannot, for the 
sake of a theory, falsify history, and outrage common 
sense, to the extent of Dr Strauss, who, with the num- 
berless testimonies of Justin Martyr, Irenseus, and Ter- 
tullian,* as to the existence and authority of the four Gos- 
pels among the churches of three continents towards the 
close of the second century, might with nearly as much 
reason have announced their origin and publication to 
the world to have taken place last century. M. Renan 
consequently believes the Gospels to be the product of 
the first century ,t and, to a considerable extent, to have 
been written by the persons who have been generally 
accredited with them. But do not let it be imagined 
that M. Renan believes, one whit more than Dr Strauss, 
these histories to be veracious and credible, because 
written so near the time of the events narrated, or 
because written largely by persons who were mixed up, 
and in a manner identified, as spectators or actors, with 
those events. No. All these miracles are notwithstand- 
ing myths to his understanding ; and the witnesses of the 
true life of Jesus are themselves the creators and writers of 
the myths. Yet their moral character is not impeached. 

* See Lardner's "Credibility," &c., vol. i., p. 283, et seq,; or Nor- 
ton's "Genuineness of the Gospels," vol. vi., pp. 83-105. 

t "Finally, I admit the four canonical Gospels to be authentic. 
They all belong to the first century, and for the most part (5 peu pr\s) 
to the authors to whom they are ascribed ; but their historical value is 
very different" — Introduction^ p. 38, 
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The legends grew in the mind of those ver}^ enthusiasts 
who had accompanied Jesus throughout His ministry, 
and who were intimately acquainted with the manner of 
His life and doctrine, till at last they clouded and 
eclipsed all that their memory retained ; so that, a few 
years after His death, with one consent, they all came to 
believe these recent and impossible (in real experience) 
fictions of their own imagination to have been the 
actual events which they themselves had observed, and 
in which they had taken part without a protest from 
the more exact and tenacious memory of any individual 
of that numerous cenaciey which might have awakened 
the slumbering recollection of his fellows : and, fur- 
ther, they innocently and naively set about the narra- 
tion of these legends, for the benefit of their country- 
men and others, who were cognisant of the actual life 
of Jesus, — ^and might in a thousand ways know the 
absurdity of this imposition, — in order to convert them 
to the faith of One whom they had crucified as a pesti- 
lent malefactor. All this was done by the first disciples, 
in perfect good faith, — in the innocency and ardour of 
a new religious enthusiasm : — and they sealed their sin- 
cerity with their blood ! 

Such is the theory of M. Renan to account for the 
formation of the canonical Gospels, and the origin of 
Christianity. Doubtless, he may well exclaim, this ex- 
planation confounds our European notions of sincerity, 
which, he says, may not be applied to Oriental minds. 
Further, let us add, it confounds our European notions 
of the human mind itself^ — of perception, memory, ima- 
gination, testimony, and faith; and as M. Renan ad- 
dresses a European public, he must endow that public 
with other notions, miraculously reversing all their expe-^ 
rience, ere he render his theory conceivable or plausible. 
However, M. Renan's concessions are important. The 
arena of controversy is narrowed. The contending prob- 
abilities, in their close approach and antagonism to each 
other, are clearly estimated, and the manifestation of the 
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truth is apparent. According, then, to M. Renan, 
the mythological cycle of Christian history is closed, 
the Christian legends are formed, completed, and 
accepted as historical truth, our present Gospels are 
authentic, and written — before the end of the first 
century. 

(B) We shall examine narrowly M. Renan^s view 
of the method in which our Gospels were composed, 
as our judgment of the authenticity of these documents 
must decide in great measure our opinion of the credibility 
of the histories they narrate. We have already quoted the 
passage in which M. Renan allows the four canonical 
Gospels to be authentic : but authentic does not mean 
here, as might be supposed, either that the narratives of 
facts are authentic because truly recorded, or that the 
documents are authentic because written by their im- 
puted authors, but that these Gospels which we possess 
were in existence at the close of the first century, and 
may have borne their present titles, " according to Mat- 
thew," "according to Mark/* &c., "not as implying 
that they were written by Matthew, Mark, &c., but as 
giving the traditions which proceeded from each of these 
apostles, {sic^) and even stamped by their authority."* 
How, then, does M. Renan consider the four Gospels to 
have originated, and to have gained their paramount and 
exclusive authority? In giving his opinion, we must 
premise that a convenient little phrase, cipeupr^Sj flut- 
tering over the pages which contain his exposition of this 
important subject, renders the distinct apprehension of 
his meaning very difficult. These " a pen pr^s " ruflfle 
the clearness of M. Renan's Introduction like a breeze 
upon the waters, and toss every object viewed through 
his translucent style in trembling, eddying, tantalising 
uncertainty, just when we gaze with utmost intent, that 
we may see the very depth of his thought. 

Nevertheless, the main outlines of M. Renan's theory 
may be discovered with attentive reading. Like Dr 

* Introduction, p. 1 6. 
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Strauss,* he allows that St Luke, the companion of St 
Paul, may have written the Acts of the Apostles; and, 
therefore, also the Gospel ascribed to him : t "as the 
author of the third Gospel is certainly the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles,'^ (p. i6. Introduction.) At any 
rate, the Gospel " was composed by one hand, and has a 
perfect unity ;'^ and from the aist chapter — which was 
evidently written shortly after the siege of Jerusalem — 
its date must be fixed about that time, i.e,y a.d. 70. 
Yet we shall see how, with a magical touch, M. Renan 
sublimates the solid structure of this history — which he 

♦ Leben Jesu, sec. 13, p. 60, E. T. 

f Let this admission be noted in its bearing on the meaning of the 
phrase according to in the titles of the Gospels. We are reminded by Mr 
Rawlinson, (** Bampton Lecture," p. 203,) that the word Kard. denotes 
authorship in the Septuagint, where the Book of Nehemiah is referred 
to under the name of '*The Commentaries according to Nehemiah," 
{KOLrb. t6v 'Secfday ;) and we further perceive, with Olshausen, (**der 
Sinn der formel ist, Evangelium von Jesu nach der Darstellungweise des 
Mt oder Mr, welche Erklarung die Annahme anderer Verfasser der 
Evangelien zuliesse. . . . Da man eiayy^Xiov 'IiycroD "KpurroO sagte, 
konnte man unmoglich schreiben eifayy^tov MardaiovJ* — OlsA., vol i., 
p. II, note **,) that this expression was the most accurate to denote the 
authorship of a book which was styled T/ie Gospel; because, though 
the book was the production of the author, 7%^ Gospel was not his 
creation. He merely presented the gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
form in which it had been communicated to him, in the life and 
by the Spirit of his Lord ; so that, even according to the usual force of 
the adverb employed to denote the responsibility and work of an editor 
in collating and editing the text of an ancient writer, (^K86(r6ts, aX xard 
ir6Xets, al Kar di^dpa, "Ofirfpos kclt 'Apiarapxov. See Gladstone's 
"Homer," vol. i, pp. 61, 62,) its use is most appropriate in express- 
ing the representation, as it were the edition, of TAe Gospel by a par- 
ticular writer. But we only require M. Kenan's concession, respecting 
the Gospel of St Luke, to demonstrate that the phrase ** according to 
imputed authorship. For observe, if this Gospel be, as M. Renan 
affirms, a regular composition, founded upon anterior documents and 
written by one person, then if St Luke be that person, as M. Renan 
considers probable, the title must denote the authorship of the writing, 
and not the source of its tradition ; and if St Luke be not the writer, the 
title either has no meaning whatever, — for St Luke, not himself an 
apostle, cannot have been set forward as the authority of a narrative 
which was written in the apostolic age, — or it was a false inscription, 
which, though false, intended to ascribe the work to St Luke. If 
jcard denoted the source of the tradition, this Gospel would have been 
denominated **icaTd IlaOXoy." 
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allows to be an authentic document of the apostolic age, 
and which the author professes to have written with such 
painstaking conscientiousness — into thin and vaporous 
unreality. M. Kenan's method, in this instance, will 
initiate our readers into the process by which M. Renan 
thinks himself warranted in allowing the Gospels a very 
early origin, and yet consigning their contents to the 
*' limbo ** of mythology. If our readers distinctly bear 
in mind who St Luke was, that M. Renan himself con- 
siders the writer of the Gospel, and the circumstances of 
his life as a fellow-missionary with St Paul, we might 
almost be spared the task of refuting, otherwise than by 
quoting the following extracts. Contrasting St Luke's 
Gospel with the two other synoptical Gospels, he says : — 

"Its historical value is perceptibly weaker. It is a document 
a/ second hand, ... Its author softens passages which had 
become embarrassing, with respect to a more exalted view of 
the Divinity of Jesus ; he exaggerates the marvellous ; he com- 
mits errors of chronology ; he is entirely ignorant of Hebrew — 
cites no word of Jesus in that language. . . . We feel the 
author to be a compiler — a man who has not seen immediately 
the witnesses, but who elaborates documentary evidence, and 
permits himself to strain different texts violently to bring them 
mto harmony. . . . We can say something of his particular 
tastes and tendencies ; he is a very scrupulous devotee . . • 
he is strongly democratic and Ebionitish — that is to say, 
strongly opposed to property, and persuaded that the revenge 
of the poor will speedily come. He admits some legends upon 
the infancy of Jesus, related with those long amplifications, 
hymns, conventional artifices, which form the essential features 
of the apocryphal Gospels. A great reserve is naturally en- 
joined in presence of a document of this kind. Yet the reading 
of this Gospel has the greatest charm ; it adds to the incompar- 
able beauty of the common tradition an artificial grace and 
arrangement which singularly augments the effect of the por- 
trait." — Introduction, pp. 39-42. 

This passage is the first which leads us to notice the ex- 
treme carelessness, amounting to falsification, with which 
M. Renan interprets the Scripture texts, which are indi- 
cated in notes as the ground of his assertions in the text. 
We shall have occasion, in other instances, to repeat and 
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sustain this grave and unpleasant accusation. It is true, 
M. Renan has informed us, towards the close of the In- 
troduction, that " the texts need an aesthetic interpreta- 
tion ; that they must be gently humoured and plied, 
[doucement solliciter^ till they come to harmonise with 
each other, and furnish a unity in which they all happily 
blend," (p. ^6.) But we question the right of any his- 
torian to employ such ruthless historical or aesthetic tact, 
as to bend the texts submitted for interpretation into a 
meaning the opposite of their grammatical sense, or to 
extort from them confessions which they do not simply 
witness, by the rack of his imagination, in order to force 
them into a harmonious unity which the interpreter has 
preconceived. 

St Luke exaggerates the marvellous ! What is the 
evidence of this statement ? A note directs the reader to 
iv^. 14, and xxii. 42, 43. In the former verse, St Luke 
says, Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee, 
whilst St Matthew, in the parallel passage, merely says, 
" When Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, 
he departed into Galilee/' But is St Luke fonder of the 
marvellous, in this verse, because he refers to the Divine 
Spirit, than St Matthew is in the first verse of the fourth 
chapter, when he says, Jesus was led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness ? Or because St Luke, in xxii. 42, 
43, informs us that an angel succoured our Lord in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, does he charge his narrative with 
a inore miraculous incident than St Matthew, who in- 
forms us of the visit and succour of angels at the close 
of the temptation in the wilderness ? If an allusion to 
angelic visitation proves a credulous delight in the mar- 
vellous, it must prove the same of St Matthew as of St 
Luke; and the latter cannot, in comparison with the 
former, be said to exaggerate. 

St Luke commits errors in chronology! Of what 
kind ? we demand. " Par exemple/* M. Renan re- 
plies in a note, *^in what relates to Quirinius, Lysa- 
nias, Theudas." Alas! that M. Renan should, in 
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matters of detail, have implicitly followed Dr Strauss, 
and subjected his goodly repute for accurate scholar- 
ship to so deep a humiliation. Augustus Zumpt, 
in his second volume of " Commentationes Epiera- 
phicae," (Berlin, 1854,) demonstrates, in complete 
vindication of Luke's chronological accuracy, that Cy- 
renius was first governor of Syria from the close of 
A.U. 750, B.C. 4, to 753, B.C. I ; so that, in Dr David- 
son's words,* " though Cyrenius was governor of Syria, 
A.D. 6, and made a census then, we now know that he 
had been already governor of the same province in B.C. 
4, as St Luke implies, or rather B.C. 3."t In like man- 
ner, recent research has shewn that St Luke's refer- 
ence to Lysanias is not only correct, but evinces a 
minute and perfect knowledge of the very intricate de- 
tails of Jewish and Romish history in his day. Ebrard 
(in his " Wissenschaftliche Kritik," sec. 41, pp. 180-184) 
has proved, and recent critics have fully accepted his 
conclusion, that Strauss's objection to St Luke's notice 
of Lysanias is a blunder, and that Joseph us corroborates 
Luke au pied de la lettre.X Equally blundering is Dr 

* Home's Introduction, tenth edition, vol. ii., p. 1060. 

+ See a most interesting discussion on the chronology of Luke iii. i, 
and especially on the discovery of Zumpt, in "The Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture," by William Lee, D.D., second edition, pp. 400-405, 
and note Q, pp. 575-581 ; also Rawlinson's **Bampton Lecture," pp. 
259, 260, notes, pp. 510-512. 

* A succinct statement of the evidence adduced by Ebrard is given 
by Dr Lee in the work cited in former note. The two statements of 
Josephus on which the objection of Strauss and now of Renan is 
founded are as follows : — Ptolemseus, son of Memnseus, ruled over 
Chalcis, ("Ant," xiv., vii.,4; t i., p. 696,) and was succeeded by his son 
Lysanias, ("Bel. Jud.," i., xiii., i ; t. ii., p. 83.) This Lysanias was put 
to death (B.C. 34) by Antonius, at the instigation of Cleopatra. Seventy- 
five years later, (viz., a.d. 41,) Agrippa I. was restored by Claudius to 
the kingdom of his ancestors, and received in addition an ** Abila " of 
Lysanias, "A.^CKav r^v Avcavlov. Now, this Lysanias is assumed by 
Strauss to have been the same person as the Lysanias of Chalcis, who 
had been put to death by Antonius ; and on this assumption, which, 
however, is utterly subverted by another statement of Josephus, his ob- 
jection rests. This additional statement of Josephus is to the effect 
that Claudius removed Agrippa II. (a.d. 52) from Chalcis [the king- 
dom, be it remembered, of Strauss's Lysanias] to a greater kingdom 

F 
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Strauss's and M. Kenan's reference to Theudas, as if, 
when Josephus himself says, there were innumerable dis- 
turbances * in Judea about that time, the Theudas re- 
ferred to in Acts V. 36, who appeared before the rising 
of Judas the Gaulonite, and therefore thirty years pre- 
viously, must be the same with a Theudas whom Jose- 
phus mentions as exciting rebellion about ten years after 
Gamaliel made his speech. (See Rawlinson, " Bampton 
Lectures," pp. 261, 512.) Who, then, commits errors of 
chronology — the contemporary evangelist, or our modern 
romanticist? In each particular cited by M. Renan, 
the inaccuracy is proved to be, not St Luke's, but his 
own. 

St Luke further is totally ignorant of Hebrew^ accord- 
ing to M. Renan ; in witness whereof, at the bottom of 
the page, we are invited to compare Luke i. 31 with 
Matthew i. 21. These passages simply shew that St 
Matthew interprets the name Jesus^ " for he shall save 
his people from their sins," which St Luke fails to do. 
Hence, the keen logic of M, Renan infers, St Luke 
could not translate the word, and plainly, therefore. 
Ignore totalement I'Hebreu, Whosoever therefore quotes 
a foreign word, or even employs a familiar foreign name, 
such as Caesar, Alexander, Napoleon, without accom- 
panying it with an etymological explanation, is thereby 

giving him, in addition, tAe kingdom of Lysanias. Words which, ac- 
cording to Strauss, ** must mean, Agrippa was deprived of Chalcis, re- 
ceiving in exchange a larger kingdom and also C/ialcis,^^ Hence, 
therefore, Josephus does make mention of a later Lysanias ; and, by 
doing so, fully corroborates the fact of Luke's intimate acquaintance 
with the tangled details of Jewish history in his day. . Even Meyer {in 
loc. ) accepts the conclusion of Ebrard. Thus is the notice of Luke not 
shewi^ to be an error, but is, in most cunning wise, confirmed by Jose- 
phus. The most complete statement [of the various explanations given 
of the taxing, referred to in Luke iii. i, previous to Zumpt's discovery, 
is given in Winer's " Realworterbuch," vol. ii., pp. 398-401 ; we can- 
not, however, but sympathise with Winer's concluding words : ** We 
more gladly admit that a darkness rests over that diroypa^ij, than con- 
tinually oppose contradictory hypotheses regarding it." Now, how- 
ever, the darkness is cleared away. 
* Antiq. Jud., xx., 5, sec. i. 
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convicted of total ignorance of the language to which 
the word belongs. With further and amusing incon- 
sistency, M. Renan repeatedly assures us that St Luke had 
the texts of his predecessors before him, which he ar- 
ranged artistically. Assuredly, then, he need not have 
omitted the exegesis of the word " Jesus ^' from igno- 
rance of its meaning, since St Matthew had explained 
it for him. On the other hand, is M. Renan totally 
ignorant of the Hebraisms which abound in Luke's 
Gospel ? The following phrases, e.g., shall he called 
the Son of the Highest, (i. 33; cf. ii. 23,) for shall he ; 
the children of the bridegroom, (v. 31,) for the friends 
and companions ; {cf. x. 6; xvi, 8 ;) to eat bread, (xiv. i,) 
for to take a repast, &c., are purely Hebraistic turns of 
expression, which no Greek writer would have used, 
whose mind was not moulded by Hebrew culture. Yet 
he knew nothing of Hebrew ! 

St Luke is also a very scrupulous devotee. Where do 
we find reference to his phylactery, or by what sign has 
the evangelist evinced his scrupulosity ? Examine, says 
M. Renan, the fifty-sixth verse of the twenty-third chap- 
ter of his Gospel, and my statement is verified. The 
evangelist there informs us that the women returned 
from the sepulchre, and rested the Sabbath-day, accord- 
ing to the commandment. Is not the historian un divot 
tres exact, who could narrate a fact, or give a reason, like 
that ? M. Renan surely did not expect that any readers 
of his romance would take the trouble to examine his re- 
ferences. He might have trusted to the dogmatism and 
precision of his affirmations, supported by his authority 
as a critical historian, and by the indolent credulity of 
the public. But a strange fatuity leads him to expose 
the groundless and yet most positive assertions of his text 
by references which make them ridiculous. He has him- 
self undermined his page, and laid the train which ex- 
plodes the superstructure. No jot of evidence is afforded 
of Luke's excessive devoutness beyond his intimation 
of the repose of the women, who had embalmed the 
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body of Jesus, on the Sabbath-day according to the 
law. We undertake then to shew Voltaire or Paine 
to be divots tris exacts, on evidence a hundredfold 
weightier. 

A stronger reinforcement of authorities is brought to 
sustain the next charge against St Luke^ who is stated 
to be strongly democratic and Ebionitist, that is to say, 
strongly opposed to property, and deeply convinced of 
the future revenge of the poor. Here M. Kenan's refer- 
ences abound. The parable of the rich man and of 
Lazarus is named; with which we are to compare 
L.ukc y\. 20y et seq. ; xii. 13, et sea.; xvi. entire; xxii. 
35 ; Acts ii. 44, 45 ; v. We cordially recommend to 
our readers the study of these texts. But we ask them 
further to compare Matthew xiii. 23, and xix. 23 ; and 
then say whether St Luke's language be one whit 
stronger than St Matthew's, so as to indicate that he 
has exaggerated the doctrine which they both represent 
Jesus to have taught. Is the parable of a rich man who 
suffers judgment because, amid his sumptuous and extra- 
vagant living, he allowed even the dogs to rebuke his 
selfishness, by licking the sores of the poor who lay at 
his gate and besought without avail the mere crumbs of 
his table, a proof either that Jesus or that St Luke were 
hostile to property, and advocated communism ? And, 
further, if Jesus were proved to be guilty of such a ten- 
dency, or even definite doctrine, by uttering this parable, 
how, pray, is St Luke to be convicted on the same 
charge, because he alone has reported what Jesus said ? 
Does not he also, alone of the evangelists, relate the 
blessing of Jesus upon the house of Zaccheus, who gave 
half his goods to the poor, but retained the other half? 
in like manner it may excite surprise that he should be 
suspected of communistic opinions, because, forsooth, 
he relates the simple fact that the first disciples in Jeru- 
salem had all things common. The only meaning of 
the accusation must be, that St Luke has invented the 
fact he narrates, — has falsified the true history of the first 
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disciples, in order to give vogue to his own ideas by sup- 
porting them with the authority of their example. We 
cannot conceive that, without such deliberate invention, 
the communistic opinions oF the writer gave birth in his 
mind to this fact unconsciously and innocently, in the 
manner in which myths are said to be usually formed. 
In this case, at any rate, the mythical theory is palpably 
absurd and inapplicable. If, however, St Luke has be- 
lied the conduct of the early Christians in these particu- 
lars, M. Renan's references go further than to shew him 
to be an ardent democrat and communist They shew 
him to be an arrant liar; stating bluntly what did not 
take place, and from the meanest of motives, — the desire 
to authenticate and popularise his own sentiments, by 
imprinting them with the authority of the example of 
others. And to crown M. Kenan's contradictions, he 
cites this very conduct of the first Christian community 
in evidence that Jesus himself taught communistic 
notions, (p. 307 ;) which, of course, implies that he 
believes the disciples at Jerusalem to have acted as St 
Luke informs us they did. But in this case St Luke 
is simply a true historian, narrating what actually 
occurred. And how can his veracity in recording a 
simple fact evince his own ultra-democratic views? 
Either, then, on M. Kenan's shewing, the fact took place, 
which M. Kenan may fairly attempt to explain by the 
communistic teaching of Jesus, and Jesus is the Ebionite 
or Communist, whilst St Luke is acquitted of any 
charge, — save that of truthfulness : — or the fact did not 
take place, when he may be impeached with graver 
crimes than Communism; — but then Jesus may be 
saved the reproach and ignominy of propounding foolish 
doctrines of social economy, imputed to Him in order to 
account for a fact, which St Luke it appears fabricated 
in order to accredit and further his own peculiar 
notions. 

By such frivolity and recklessness in handling histori- 
cal data, any desired conclusion may be reached ; and 
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hence M. Kenan's judgment upon the evangelist Luke. 
" But, after all, his Gospel is of comparatively little 
worth. It is only a more reflective and artistic arrange- 
ment of materials, which are found for the most part in 
the two first Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark, along 
with the introduction of more recent and more highly- 
coloured legendary matter." 

Accordingly, the two Gospels of St Matthew and St 
Mark, as the more ancient and more truthful, are the 
most important; and to M. Renan^s explanation of their 
origin we briefly advert Let, however, the chronologi- 
cal facts, which M. Renan admits, be distinctly remem- 
bered, as they are all-important ist The Gospel of St 
Luke was written, in its present form, shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, a.d. 70 — we may say, there- 
fbre, about the year a.d. 75. 2d. The Gospels of St 
Matthew and St Mark, in their present, or nearly their 
present, form, existed before that. " If,^^ he says, " the 
Gospel of Luke be dated, the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark are dated also ; for it is certain that the third Gos- 
pel is posterior to the first two, and exhibits the character 
of a redaction or digest much more advanced." In ac- 
cordance with this unhesitating sentence, M. Renan fur- 
ther announces, in summing up the discussion upon the 
composition of the Gospels, that *^ we may say, in con- 
clusion, that the synoptic redaction has passed through 
three stages, ist The original documentary stage, 
(the XoyuL of Matthew, the \exj9ev0a ij nrpaxO^ina of 
Mark,) first digests which no longer exist. 2d. The stage 
of simple intermixture, when the original documents are 
amalgamated without any effort of composition, without 
any personal design of the author's being visible, (the exist- 
ing Gospels of Matthew and of Mark.) 3d. The stage 
of combmation, or of a purposeful and reflective redac- 
tion, in which the effort of harmonising the different 
versions is felt." We hold, then, by this admitted fact, 
that the existing Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark 
belong to an earlier date than that of St Luke, or than 
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A.D. 75.* Now let us consider the origination of these 
first synoptical Gospels. We are met here, as is usual in 
M, Kenan's hesitant h pen pres method of discourse, 
with two theories revolving round each other, each shin- 
ing intermittently, or blending confusedly with the other's 
light There is, however, sufficient in common between 
them to make them both amenable to the same criticism. 
I. M. Kenan supposes the originals of the existing 
Gospels to be two previous documents. In his own 
words : — " The system of the life of Jesus according to 
the synoptical Gospels rests upon two original docu- 
ments, — the discourses of Jesus collected by the apostle 
Matthew, and the collection of anecdotes and of per- 
sonal information which Mark wrote from the recollec- 
tions of Peter, We may say that we have still these 
two documents, mixed with information from other 
sources, in the two first Gospels, which thus not un- 
reasonably bear the name * according to Matthew,' and 
* according to Mark.^" The existence of these two 
original documents he grounds upon the famous passage 
of Papias, which we quote in the note below,t and 

* We are aware that in other parts of the Introduction M. Renan 
Beems to contradict these clearest sentences ; but the contradiction is 
his, not ours : and, further, we cannot allow that any miraculous or 
legendary (!) story in the earlier Gospels is to necessitate a later date 
for its insertion in these Gospels, because M. Renan has compared 
Luke's Gospel with the two existing Gospels containing these miracles, 
and he says Luke exaggerates the marvellous. If Luke's Gospel, then, 
with exaggerated marvels, is dated A.D. 75, no miracles in Matthew 
or Mark require for their origination a later date. 

f ULarOaioi fthf otv *E^patdi. SiaXiicnfi rd Xoyia ffwcypdrl/aro, ip/i"^- 
wevae d* aird. il)s ^v Swarbs Haaros. . . . Mdp/cos fiiv ipfiTivevriji 
Tlirpov yevofJLfvos, 6ffa ifiyrjfxoyevffev, dxpt^Qs iyparpev, oi) iUvtol rd^ei 
rA 1^6 rod XpiaroO ff XiyOivra. ff irpaxBivTO.. ** Matthew wrote the 
Xo7(a in the Hebrew language, and each interpreted them as he was 
able. Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote correctly, but not in order, 
whatever he remembered both of the things said and done by Christ" 
Now M. Renan argues that the use of the word Xo7to here cannot be 
the title of our present Gospel, because the word properly denotes dis- 
courses, and our Gospel includes a narrative of events along with the 
Beries of discourses. In his argument, as in much of his criticism of 
these two synoptic Gospels, M. Renan has followed, still il peu pris as 
usual, M. Reville in his recent work, '* Etudes critiques sur I'Evangile 
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which, we need not say, is justly claimed by the Church 
as an explicit testimony to the present Gospels of St 
Matthew and St Mark. 



scion St Matthieu." See especially the second chapter of that work on 
the Xo7to of Papias, pp. 44-67 ; further compare note B on the Gospel 
of Mark, pp. 327-333. M. Reville's opinion is briefly expressed in his 
drocAure )ust "pvihlished, entitled, **LaVie de J^sus de M. Renan de- 
vant les Orthodoxies et devant la Critique." " I think," he writes, p. 
40, ** that the three first Gospels have transcribed an anterior Gospel, 
which appears, without important modification, in our Mark ; and that 
the first, our Matthew, has added to it the more ancient collection of 
I.ogia or instructions of Jesus, collected by the apostle Matthew, be- 
sides a certain number of narratives, with a legendary colouring." 

We beg, in reply, to remark, ist, that the name of a book may very 
reasonably be taken from its distinctive feature. Now the Gospel of 
St Matthew is distinguished by the fulness and method of the discourses 
of our Lord which are given in it. 2d, Papias himself entitled his work 
on the life of our Lord ** Commentary upon the * Logia * of the Lord ; " 
which work was occupied with the facts and miracles of Jesus, as well 
as with His discourses. 3d. The Fathers very generally styled the 
Gospels which they used, the XoyiOy or oracles, of the Lord, (Irenseus 
Adv. Haereticos ; prooemium Clem. Alex. Strom. 7 ; Origen on Matt. 
V. 19.) 4th. The word Xo7to was specially used to denote the oracles of 
the heathen deities, and would be applied most appropriately to a book 
like the Gospel held in high reverence, and which, in its record both of 
events and of discourses, was supposed to shew forth Him who was 
Himself TAe Truths whose life was the light of men. 

We should, however, feel no difficulty in conceding that the Logia to 
which Papias refers was a collection of the discourses of Jesus reported 
by Matthew in Hebrew — ^was, in fact, the Hebrew Gospel, which on 
Papias's and other testimony we know that Matthew did write, and 
which he may have incorporated in the Greek Gospel which he wrote 
afterwards, and which we have received. The Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew, with which Papias was familiar, may not have contained the 
entire of the contents of our Gospel. (See on this subject Professor 
Norton on "Genuineness of Gospels," vol. i., p. 196, &c ; voL ii., 
chap. II, pp. 299-346.) But if we make this concession with regard to 
the Lo^a of Matthew mentioned by Papias, we cannot see a vestige of 
a reason why the description given by Papias of Mark's Gospel should 
be supposed to relate to an earlier than the existing Gospel. Does not 
our Gospel according to Mark give an account both of the things said 
and done by Jesus, and is not its arrangement such as to warrant the 
description oi fUvroi rd^ei, ^^ without order?" Nothing but the mania 
for frivolous disputation and speculative novelties which has wholly cor- 
rupted German and German-ish criticism could have given rise to the 
supposition that an unknown Proto-evangelium by Mark is here de- 
scribed. The consideration that these authentic Gospels of apostles of 
apostolic men, should have been wholly lost, superseded by the works 
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Let us ignore, however, the unanimous opinions of 
Christian scholars, and allow M. Kenan's assumption 
that there were two antecedent Gospels written by St 
Matthew and St Mark, which formed the basis of the 
two canonical Gospels, that were, however, completed 
and known in their present form before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, By what process were these earlier Gos- 
pels — one purely a narrative of events, the other a 
report of discourses — combined or fused together? 
Thus: whoever possessed one of these earlier Gospels 
sought to make it as complete as possible ; and, con- 
sequently, as he had opportunity, incorporated into the 
text of his document what he read or heard elsewhere of 
Jesus. If he had the Proto-Mark, he would insert into 
his copy the whole, or such parts as he pleased, of the 
discourses which he found in a neighbour's copy of 
Matthew's Logia; but which his narrative Gospel 
wholly ommitted. Similarly, the owner of the Proto- 
Matthew would necessarily enjoy the reciprocal advan- 
tage of interlining his document with the narratives of 
which his Gospel said nothing. Both of these early 
Christians would also freely introduce into their private 
manuscript those traditional recollections of the doings 
and sayings of Jesus, which, in that early age, and in 
the very country where Jesus had lived, must have been 
very abundant. And in this promiscuous, spontaneous 



of unknown writers in the esteem of the Church, which yet grounded 
all its faith upon these supposititious writings because they had aposto- 
lic sanction, is a large question, the answer to which is plain and obvi- 
ous enough, although microscopic eyes, analysing the niceties of high- 
criticism, cannot discern it. Ere we close this note, we must point out 
a gross mistranslation of Papias by M. Renan, which gives rise to 
vexatious suspicion. He translates ipfn/jpevae, translcUed ; which each 
translated as they could, instead of interpreted, A passage occurring 
a few lines above in the extract from Papias, and his styling Mark the 
ipfirfvevHis of Peter, shew conclusively that the meaning of the word, as 
used by Papias, is interpreted. But no ; M. Renan needed for his theory 
the assumption that there were different translations of Matthew's Logia 
circulating through the churches, which became the nuclei of the agglo- 
merate Gospels, that afterwards became canonical. 
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Ynanner, the agglomerate result was formed, which we 
discern in our existing Gospels.* 

a. M. Renan^s second theory resembles the first, with 
the very important exception, that it leaves out of view 
any authentic documents, upon which interlineal accre- 
tions grew so as greatly to enlarge and modify them, 
but which still gave a sort of identity and similarity to 
the innumerable texts or Gospels which were modelled 
on them. It attributes the origination of the existing 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark entirely to the in- 
discriminate hap-hazard deposition and accumulation of 
oral traditions in the private memoranda of the early 
Christians. They grew as the coral reef grows, by the 
addition and development of mite after mite, only with- 
out that wonderful and mighty though numbed vitality, 
pervading, determining, shaping the numerous additions 
into one organism, which pervades the coral structure. 
They grew, as Lucretius tells us the world grew, by the 
whirl of atoms settling down, (the how or wherefore all 
unexplained,) into a world whose harmonies, minute, 
vast, infinite, transcend our powers of discovery, or of 
expression. We do not exaggerate. These are M. 
Renan's words : — ** It is indubitable, in every case, that 
very early the discourses of Jesus were committed to 
writing in the Aramean language ; that very early also 
his remarkable actions were written down. These were 
not, however, texts, definitely and dogmatically fixed. 
Besides the Gospels which have come down to us, there 

♦ That oar description truthfully renders M. Renan's theory, will be 
evident from the translation of his own language: — "Our two first 
Gospels were already but arrangements in which the lacuna of the text 
were sought to be filled up by another. Every person wished, in fact, 
to have a complete document,'' {un exemplaire camplft.) "He who 
only had the discourses in his document, wished also to have the narra- 
tives, and ince verstt. It is in this manner that the ' Gospel according 
to St Matthew ' came to have comprehended nearly all the anecdotes 
of Mark, and that the Gospel of St Mark contains to-day a crowd of 
passages which came from The Logia of Matthew. Each, besides, drew 
largely firom the evangelical tradition continuing around him." — Pp. 
19, 20. 
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were a multitude of others, pretending to represent the 
tradition of eye-witnesses.* Little importance was at- 
tached to these writings. These records of the life of 
Jesus (textes ^vangSliques) had little authority for one 

* M. Renan gives references to substantiate this statement : Luke L 
I, 2 ; Origen, " Horn, on Luke i." i ; St Jerome, "Comment on Mat- 
thew," Prol. Now, so far as relates to the numerous writings of which 
St Luke makes mention, M. Renan's statement is correct, and is estab- 
lished by these references. But his statement is intended to be, and 
will be, applied to a much wider extent At the present day, the 
Apocryphal Gospels are described as originating in the same age, and 
as having a kindred authority with the Canonical Gospels, — which are 
said to be only selections made accidentally, or to suit doctrinal pre- 
possessions, from a multitude of others. (Mackay on the Tiibingen 
School, passim; the Westminster Review^ passim.) The burlesque 
of all historical truth in this notion, which is being forced into popu- 
larity, is almost laughable. Against the idle assertions of sceptical 
writers, which they yet utter as the very oracles of truth, and to put our 
readers on their guard, we cite here a passage from Professor Norton, 
the literal truth of which we have verified and can attest ** The Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels were very little regarded or known by any Christians, 
Catholic or heretical. We find in Justin Martyr and Tertidlian nothing 
concerning them. In Irenseus, two titles, one purporting to be that of 
a book which, most probably, was not extant ; and the other, likewise, 
perhaps originating in mistake, but supposed to belong to a Valentinian 
Gospel, which there is no evidence that the Valentinians ever appealed 
to. Clement gives some extracts from a Gospel which he found quoted 
by the Encratites, or ascetics. Serapion mentions the Gospel of Peter 
as in the hands of some persons belonging to a parish in his diocese, 
called Rhossus. Origen once refers to the same books. And the 
author of the ''Homilies on Luke" adds three other titles of books of 
which he gives no account. (He mentions the titles of four ; but The 
Gospel according to the Twelve Apostles is, as Jerome informs us, only 
another name for The Gospel of the Hebrews. ) These are all the notices 
of Apocryphal Gospels to be found in all the writers of Christian anti- 
quity, before the end of the third century. Had they been works of any 
notoriety, works possessing any intrinsic or accidental importance, we 
should have had page after page of controversy, discussion, and expla- 
nation concerning Siem.** — ^Vol. ii., pp. 326, 327. Professor Norton 
further traces this infidel delusion to its source. Fabricius, in his 
" Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti," gives an account of Apocry- 
phal Gospels, under fifty titles ; which, as the same book passed under 
two or more different titles, he supposes may represent forty books. 
But Fabricius takes a wide range. He includes writings which have no 
claim to the title of Gospel, eidier in the ancient or modem sense of the 
word ; and he has brought down his catalogue to the year 1600, men* 
tioning a History of Christ in Persian, published that year by Jerome 
Xavier, for the benefit of his converts. Hence the multitude of these 
Apociyphal Gospels. 
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hundred and fifty years. No scruple was felt in insert- 
ing additions, in combining them in different ways, in 
completing some of them by the others. The poor man 
who has only one book wishes that it should contain all 
that has gone to his heart. They lent one another these 
little books ; each transcribed on the margin of his copy 
the words, the parable, which he found elsewhere, and 
which had touched him. The most beautiful thing of 
the world has thus proceeded from an obscure and purely 
popular elaboration.'^ * 

These are the two theories, in part, as will be seen, 
contradictory, which M. Renan gravely propounds, to 
explain the origin, the acceptance, and catholic, or 
canonical, authority of these two first Gospels. 

Great difficulty, we confess, has been felt in account- 
ing for the peculiar and manifold correspondences, and 
the equally peculiar variations, in the language and 
structure of the synoptic Gospels, as also in harmonis- 
ing their chronological data. But we do not affirm too 
much in saying that these difficulties are now yielding to 
the solvent of patient inquiry, and exhibiting the most 
striking and unexpected evidences of the naturalness 
and authenticity of the Gospels. Hitherto, Gieseler^s 
theory,t so simple and natural, has verified itself most 

* Introduction, pp. 2r, 22. 

+ This theory has been lucidly expounded to English readers in West- 
cott's " Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, (pp. 268-364,) and 
in Norton's " Genuineness of the Gospels," (in sections 3, 4, and 5 of 
Note D, vol. i., pp. 264-300,) and has been supported by original cor- 
roborative evidence in the valuable little work of the Duke of Man- 
Chester, entitled, **A Chapter on the Harmonising of the Gospels." 
A very brief but most accurate statement of the theory is given in 
Herzog's ** Real-Encyclopaedie," which we quote : — **The particular 
incidents of Gospel history had been repeatedly narrated by the 
apostles, and thus a certain type of narration had formed itself! The 
particular points^ especially in sayings of Christ, were always repro- 
duced; unusual expressions were the more firmly retained, since, when 
they were uttered, they had the more strongly attracted the attention of 
the disciples. Sermons and sajrings were naturally retained with more 
care and reported with more uniformity than incidents ; although, even 
in the latter, in the same degree that the incident was surprising and 
j>eculiar, a fixed type of narration had involuntarily formed itself. Thus 
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remarkably and completely in the explanation of the dif- 
ficulties connected with the literary structure, the verbal 
correspondences and discrepancies of the Gospels. But 
we affirm our belief, (and we do so after sufficient investi- 

it was that the authors had often heard the points, both of incidents and 
sayings, narrated ; and this always in the same words. The more point 
there was, the more the language itself became fixed in the memorv : 
naturally, however, not in the same decree with all, and without de- 
stroying the individuality of the Evangelists." 

This theory is supported by all the patristic evidence that has been 
handed down to us respecting the formation of the Gospels ; and is 
alone adequate, though most simple and natural, to explain the peculiar 
correlations, harmonies, and discrepancies of the synoptical Gospels. 
One or two facts which have not been adduced in further confirmation 
of this theory will be welcome to biblical students. The different 
Targums used in the Jewish synagogue present almost an exact counter- 
part to the three Gospels in those remarkable characteristics of similitude 
and variety which are under consideration ; and from precisely similar 
causes. '* As the Jews grew less and less able to understand Hebrew, 
it became necessary at the readings in the synagogues to interpret the 
Hebrew which was read. At first this would be done orally ; but gra- 
dually a stereotyped mode of interpretation was formed, which took a 
fixed shape in writing, or at least the best interpretations of the most 
celebrated Rabbis were noted down as helps for common readers." 
(Ebrard, translated by Rev. J. Martin, p. 488, note.) This explains 
why the different Targums partly agree in language, and partly diverge, 
— aiffering and agreeing in parts of the same verse or paragraph in 3ie 
same remarkable manner as the Gospels. Now, let it be remembered 
that the early Christians were Jews, received and committed to memory 
these oral and approved inter fretations of the Hebrew Scriptures, and, 
mayhap, committed them to writing ; and we may understand why 
they treated the teachings of our Lord and the narratives of His life in 
the same manner as they did the laws, narratives, and prophecies of 
their Scriptures. Indeed, it is impossible to conceive how they should 
do otherwise. Again, in the schools of the Pharisees and of the law, 
whose scholars were not confined to one class of the community, but 
embraced men of all classes and employments, the whole of the instruc- 
tion consisted of old tradition and its applications, delivered from, 
and intrusted to, memory, without the use of books or writing. But 
this oral teaching was most exact The three divisions of the Mishnah, 
the Halaka, and the Midrash, and the Talmud proper, (Gratz, 
** Geschichte der Tuden vom Untergang des JUdischen Staates bis zum 
Abschluss des Talmuds," note 26, pp. 487-490,) were thus elaborated 
during generations, and, by the exact traditions or instructions of the 
schools, transmitted from age to age, from master to scholar. The 
Jews were accordingly habituated to religious teaching of this order, 
which consisted in the precise and fixed repetition of what had been 
heard by them ; and their memories were trained to retain and commu- 
nicate accurately teaching which was thus received. The fact explains 
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gation to warrant the most decided expression of opinion, 
and to incite competent scholars to try the labyrinthine 
problem with this clue in hand,) that the further applica- 
tion of this theory in the manner which Professor Norton 
has inaugurated in the fifth and sixth chapters of note D, 
vol. i., in his valuable work on the " Genuineness of the 
Gospels/^ in combination with those regulative principles 
for the construction of a Gospel harmony laid down by 
Chemnitz, (" Harm. Evang.,'^ ^5935 ^^9-9 continued by 
Leyser and Gerhard,) and recently advocated by Ebrard, 
(" Kritik der Ev. Gesch.," second edition, p. 62, &c.,) 
will restore for us a chronological harmony, which, for 
simplicity, for agreement with the condition of the evan- 
gelists, and for complete explanation of the differences 
subsisting between their Gospels, will not only dissipate 
the objections raised on the ground of these differences, 
but will convert them into most conclusive, because in- 
cidental, evidences of their authenticity and integrity. 

M. Kenan's theory explains none of these difficulties, 
but makes them utterly insoluble. He supposes that the 
synoptical Gospels have grown into their present form 
by the casual, various, indiscriminate additions which 
the early disciples made to whatever text any of them 
may have possessed, containing the account of any part 
of Jesus^s life, as the nucleus of this heterogeneous con- 
crete. At one time he imagines this original text to be 
a writing of Matthew or of Mark, from the one to the 
other of which extracts were reciprocally taken, and with 
the utmost freedom, along with other traditional ac- 
counts : at another time he ignores any such rudimen- 
tary but authoritative text, and asserts the Gospels to be 

the repetitory character of much of our Lord's teaching, and opens up new 
considerations as to the providential preparation of the Jewish mind for 
the accurate apprehension, retention, and communication of essential 
truth, the fulness of whose spiritual meaning their hearts may not have 
received. But, also, it shews the method that would certainly be 
adopted by the first converts in reciting the events and teachings of our 
Lord ; and the exceeding probability of that explanation of the forma- 
tion of the Gospels, which Gieseler suggested, and which is now gener- 
ally adopted. 
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entirely the compilation of fragments thus promiscu- 
ously heaped together in private memoranda. 

Now, we allow that the first of these hypotheses makes 
some slight acknowledgment of the remarkable parallel- 
isms between St Matthew and St Mark, and proposes an 
explanation of them, though wholly inadequate,-r-more 
puerile and contemptible, indeed, in this light, than 
any of the monstrous theories which have attempted 
the harmony of these Gospels. Against this hypothesis 
it might be urged that the best modern harmonists 
maintain that the chronological plan of the existing 
Gospel of St Matthew is entirely different from that 
of St Mark, which agrees with the Gospel of St 
Luke ; * a strange fact, if this canonical Gospel is but 
the setting of St Matthew^s Logia into the narration of 
the Proto-Mark, and therefore certain to retain some- 
thing of the order of the narrative in St Mark : but we 
allow that so far as it does notice, and howsoever ab- 
surdly, yet does attempt to explain, the conspicuous re- 
semblances between St Matthew and St Mark, this 
theory is even preferable to its fellow. However, against 
both of them we advance three series of arguments, each 
of which alone would infallibly demonstrate their false- 
hood, and which combined, overwhelm their absurdity 
with reproach. In the case of the two first series, we 
confine ourselves to the Gospel of St Matthew, in order 
not to perplex and weary the minds of our readers. 

First, then, we affirm, that the canonical Gospel of 
St Matthew could not be the "obscure and popular 
elaboration '' of a multitude of writers, or be the result 
of an intermixture, accomplished in equally casual and 
multitudinous manner, of twd familiar documents, and 
other popular traditions, because there is a unity of style 
in the whole Gospel, which imprints on every part of it 
the individual stamp of its author, — which reveals itself 
in characteristic idioms, and in favourite turns of ex- 

• Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse. Tischendorf, Synopsis Evan- 
gelica; Ellicott^s Life ofour Lord, pp. 152-157. 
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pression, shot like finest threads inextricably throughout 
the entire web of the Gospel, giving a specific and 
plainly featured character, an inalienable identity, not 
only to the Gospel as a whole, but to every section of it 
equally. The discourses and the narratives are written 
in the same hand. The two first chapters, whose 
authenticity is sometimes disputed, bear the impress of 
the same literary mould as the other chapters of the 
Gospel : so that M. Kenan's theory could only be 
accepted on condition of the astounding miracle, that 
every one of the thousands who in divers times and 
places added the sentences and paragraphs, from St 
Mark or elsewhere, which make up the present com- 
post, either possessed congenitally the precise mental 
habitudes and linguistic peculiarities of the writer of the 
Logia, or they were supernaturally endowed with St 
Matthew's most original and almost eccentric style, 
whenever they lifted a pen to insert a word into the 
original document of the Logia which they possessed. 
This argument is not vapid rodomontade, as it would 
be if we did not exhibit the minute subtle idiomatic 
harmonies and larger expressional forms which pervade 
this Gospel, interlacing it into an organic unity, by a 
network as fine and strong as the nervous tissues of a 
living body. But the buttresses of our argument must 
be built in our notes. They are necessarily heavy, and 
to weaken them would destroy altogether the validity of 
the argument, which, it is evident, requires a mass of 
evidence. A few instances of correspondence might be 
accidental. 

The number and continuity of our examples place our 
argument beyond the reach of cavil. We the more 
willingly reproduce this argument in something like its 
full force, because we are acquainted with no English 
work in which it is at all adequately exhibited, though 
Westcott,Norton, Roberts, (" Discussions of the Gospels,") 
and most of our commentators, present fragments of the 
evidence. We are largely indebted to Gersdorf's in- 
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valuable work, " Beitrage zur Sprach-characteristik der 
Schriftsteller des N, T.," (Leipzig, 1816,) for most of 
the illustrations we array as evidence to prove that St 
Matthew's Gospel — as we have it — was indubitably 
written by one person.* Conceive M, Kenan's theory 

* I. The peculiar idiomatic form of expression seen in Matt i. 20 : 
Taura 8^ airrod iv$v/Ji.ri$ivTOi, Idov, occurs nine times at least : — ii. i ; 
ii. 13 ; ii. 19 ; ix. 18 ; ix. 32 ; xii. 46 ; xvii. 5 ; xxvi. 47 ; xxviii. 5* 
The word I5o0 occurs often in the New Testament ; but only in one 
other passage does it follow the genitive absolute. It occurs in Mat- 
thew nfty-three times. There is a similar peculiarity of construction in 
the use of ISoO, which occurs nowhere else in the New Testament It 
is seen in ii 9 : 02 8^, iKoCa-amr^s tov ^aaiXiws, iirop€66ri<ray' Kal ISov. 
For this use of xal Idov, after the nominative participle, c/, viii. 32-34 ; 
xxvi. 50, 51 ; xxviii. 8, 9, 19, 20: r/I also, iii. 16, 17; ix. I, 2, 19, 20; 
xii. 9, 10; XV. 21, 22; xix. 15, 16; xxvii. $0, 51. There is still 
another construction of xal Idov, which is proper to this Gospel, and 
found nowhere else in the New Testament, m which it follows the 
dative participle: Kai i/ipdvTi airifi—'fiKoXo^riffav — at idoOi viii. 23, 24, 
28, 29 ; xxviiL I. 

2. In the first Gospel the adverb oUrdn is always placed before the 
verb : oOrws Ijv: i. 18 ; ii. 5 ; iii. 15 ; v. 12, 16 ; vL 9, 30 ; &c, &c. 
In the other Gospels it is placed sometimes before, sometimes after. 

3. There is a very frequent form in Matthew, fxdyoi irapeyiuotn-o 
Xiyom-es: ii. i ; c/. il 20 ; iii. I ; iii. 17 ; viii. 5 ; ix. l8 ; xiii. 36 ; xiv. 
15; &c., &c. Now Luke and Mark, on the contrary, always add ai)r<p 
or a^ot;. 

4. This style of phrase, xal ir4/ji.\ffas, eXwe, <r^ xi. 2, 3 ; xiv. 10 ; xxii. 
7, and irop€v0ivr€s fkidere, ix. 13; xi. 4; xvii. 27; xxi. 6; xxiL 1 5 ; 
&c., &c, is quite characteristic of Matthew. The first occurs nowhere 
else in the Gospels, and tlie second very rarely in Luke, and but once 
in Mark. (It may be observed, indeed, that there are more of these 
nice points of agreement between Matthew and Luke than between 
Matthew and Mark, which are yet supposed to be only diiferent mix- 
tures of the same elements.) 

5. At,€y€pd€ls dir6 rod Hirvov, i. 24 ; ^ xiv. 2 ; xxvii. 64 ; xxviii. 7. 
All the other writers of the New Testament use the prei>osition iK 
with this verb. The expression, xar 6vapf is equally peculiar to this 
Gospel. 

6. The adverb rore occurs ninety times in the Gospel of Matthew. 
It occurs only six times in Mark, and fourteen times in Luke, ^ipoipa 
is very frequent in the first Gospel, and is always placed after the verb. 
It only occurs once in Mark, (xvi. 4,) and once in Luke, (xviii. 23.) 

7. 'Apexti>f»i<^0'P occurs once in Mark (iii 7) with the preposition irpos. 
Luke never uses it. It appears ten times in Matthew, and always with 
the preposition e/t. 

We nave not nearly ended this catalogue, but must stop. The 
phrase ^ /Sao-^Xcia tuv oitpwCw is repeated thirty-two times throughout 

G 
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at all possible; and what a jargon of infinite dialects 
would have sprawled over the aocument, elaborated as 
he imagines! It would not have been Hellenistic Greek 
throughout ; for, indeed, Hellenistic language was pecu- 
liar to few comparatively of the Christians of the second 
generation ; and there is no reason why the elaboration 
of a document which afterwards, and soon, became the 
canonical Gospel of all the Western churches, should 
have been completed in the narrow circle of Greek-speak- 
ing Jews, Even amongst them, however, styles varied 
as markedly as the characters of the writers, — the Epis- 
tles of St Paul, St John, and St Peter, the Gospels of 
St Luke and St John, and the works of Josephus, bear- 
ttig witness. A popular composition e8*ected by many 
pens, would at the best have been a crude and ragged 
arrangement of separate parts patched together, but 
glaringly different and incongruous. Need we add that 
the same argument runs upward, and applies, not merely 
to the phraseology, but also to the modes of conception in 
the Gospel? Let those two or three interpolations of 
any considerable length that have been found among 
the Greek manuscripts of the Gospel at once explain 
and attest what we say, since they betray themselves as 

every section of this Gospel, in discourses and narratives alike. It 
appears nowhere in Mark or Luke. In Matthew the peculiar idiom, 
tva ir\rip(i>$y rd ^Biv, or, toOto S\ov d^ yiyovep ti>a, proclaims the 
application and folfilment of a prophetic passage, but only in this 
Gospel. Many other words and phrases, such as 6 irmmjpds, (nnrriXeta 
Tov alQvoSf <rvfipoA\iov Xafi^dveiv, fuidip-e^eiv, are peculiar to Matthew, 
and occur several times in different parts of his Gospel. And the ex- 
pression, vlos Aaj9i5, is likewise characteristic of it, occurring in i. 20 ; 
ix. 27 ; xii. 23 ; xv. 22 ; xx. 30, 31, &c. ; occurring accordingly in all 
parts of it, whilst it occurs but rarely in Mark and Luke. 

As corroborative evidence, we remark, the Latinised forms occurring 
in this Gospel, such as KodpdtrrTiv, (v. 26,) for the Latin quadrans, 
<t>pa'y€KK6(tiy for "LdXm fla^ello^ (xxviL 26,) &c, indicate one hand in the 
composition of the Gospel ; and, further, that it came from the hand of 
Matthew. "When," as Dr Davidson says, ("Introduction to the New 
Testament," i., 56,) "it is remembered that Matthew, as a tax-gatherer 
for the Roman government, must have come into contact, by the very 
nature of his office, with persons using the Latin language, these Latinisms 
are accounted for." 
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spurious, not only by a style of language, but a style of 
thought " clearly different from that which characterises 
the Gospel in which it was introduced.'^ * The contrast 
between the tone of thought in Hernias, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and especially m the legends that are found 
in the Apocryphal Gospels, may further indicate what 
must have been the wild and incoherent medley which 
compositions " obscurely elaborated,'^ as M. Renan sup- 
poses, must have exhibited. 

(2.) The second series of arguments includes all those 
proofs which have been adduced to shew the special ten- 
dencies and aims of this Gospel, as manifest in either the 
selection or the treatment of incidents in the life of our 
Lord or of His discourses. These arguments all combine 
to prove that the materials of this Gospel were fashioned 
and arranged according to a certain method and pur-t 
pose; and that, consequently, it is throughout the work 
of one author. That several distinct tendencies have 
been discovered in the Gospel, does not militate against 
this reasoning, any more than that several features unite 
to eive expression to one emotion, or that many muscles 
unite in complex play to the accomplishment of one 
bodily motion : for these tendencies all resume and fulfil 
themselves in the supreme object of this writer, and are 
indeed but parts of the method by which he attains this 
object. All will coincide in an observation of M. Re- 
ville's, that " in the first age of the Church especially, it 
is impossible to expect a historian tq narrate his history 
simply and purely, without any regard to the circum- 

* See Norton's " Genuineness," &c., vol. i., note C, pp. 337-«39, 
where three such manifest interpolations are given. One only we cite : 
" In the Codex Stephani, it is said that, instead of the last twelve verses 
of Mark's Gospel, the following conclusion was found in some manu- 
scripts : — Udrra Si rd TafrfyycXfiipa roTs irepl rbv TUrpw ffwrhtuat 
i^iffyvLKwf, Merd 8^ raOra, Kai atrrhi 6 'Ii7<roOt dird draroX^ Kal dxpc 
Sic€tai i^airi<rT€i\€ il aLtrrQ» rb Upbv koX &<l>$apTW iHjpvyfM r^ aUavlov 
ffvnfpiat. And, without delay, they made known to Peter and his 
companions all which had been commanded. And after this, Jesus 
himself sent forth through them the holy and incorruptible preaching of 
the eternal salvation, from the rising to the setting of the sun." On which 
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stances, the wants, the struggles of the scene around 
him/^ * Without, accordingly, weakening in the least 
degree the historical value of St Slatthew's Gospel, all 
students have recognised in it, as distinguished from the 
other Gospels, a specific character, — a tone of treatment 
running throughout its entire structure, which marked 
and proved the personality of the author. We confess 
that no statement of the apologetic aim of the Gospel 
commends itself to our judgment as so comprehensive 
and exact as M, Reville's in the work just named, which 
he presents in this formula : " The apologetic character 
of the first Gospel supposes that the author writes in 
view of Christian Jews, feeling the need of reconciling 
their state of minority in the nation with their faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, and the fact that the nation, as 
such, refuses to believe in Him," This formula, it will 
be seen, includes most of the notions generally enter^ 
tained respecting the Gospel, as they may be gathered 
from Westcott's Introduction or the valuable notes of 
Ellicott's Life, But it is most interesting to observe how 
this definite aim of the writer, from its very definiteness, 
gives occasion to bring into relief certain facts in the life 
of our Lord, and certain features of His teaching, which 
otherwise might have been omitted, and which blend most 
harmoniously in that grand oneness of Spirit and Truth, 
which is broken in the prism of the four Gospels. So 
wonderfully, and yet in strict accordance with the laws 
oi human mind, has God made the specific intention and 
method of each evangelist the means of realising His own 
inteniion and method of exhibiting the life of His Son in 
full-orbed glory, for the benefit of His Church. But these 
proofs of design, and of unity of design, revealing them- 
selves throughout one work, are the sign-manual of its 
composer vindicating its genuineness, and, much more. 

Professor Norton remarks, ** The difference between the use of language 
in this passage, and that of Mark and other evangelists, is so obvious, 
even in a translation, that no particular comments upon it are necessary." 
* " Etudes Critiques sur TEvangile selon S. Matthieu," p. 14. 
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its integrity. One illustration of this sort of evidence it 
may be proper to adduce. We choose one which has 
been recently elaborated with a fulness of learning and 
cogency of argumentation which leave nothing further 
to 1)6 desired on the subject, in a work published two 
years ago in Germany, by R. Anger. (" Ratio qua Loci 
Veteris Testamenti in Evangelio Matthsei laudantur, quid 
valeat ad illustrandam hujus Evangelii Originem.") This 
work alone, without support from any other source, 
would suffice to overturn M. Renan's hypothesis. The 
frequency with which the Gospel of Matthew quotes the 
Old Testament prophecies, and the manifest uniformity 
of purpose, as well as the peculiar and expressive phrase- 
ology employed in these Old Testament references, have 
been often, though somewhat indefinitely, observed. But 
R Anger has shewn, further, that all these references 
irrefragably avouch the same literary treatment They 
bear witness to a writer who is acquainted with the 
Hebrew text, as well as the Septuagint ; but who, in the 
liberty of his selection from either authority, and in his 
translations from the Hebrew, asserts his authority, 
adapts and enchains his quotations to the course of his 
own reasoning, and in all the citations, abounding from 
the beginning to the end of the Gospel, leaves the un- 
mistakable impress of the same method, and therefore 
of his own mind. 

How comes it to pass that these quotations from the 
Old Testament do not occur so commonly, or with this 
distinctive style of handling, in St Mark, St Luke, oT 
St John ? And how is it conceivable that all the crowd 
who contributed their quota to this Gospel, on M. 
Kenan's supposition, should have caught the same " art" 
of quoting, translating, adapting the Hebrew or Septua- 
gint texts, whilst the compilers of St Mark were defi- 
cient therein? Yet this is but one illustration of our 
second series of arguments, which include all the mani- 
fold lines of evidence that prove the literary integrity 
and the individual authorship of the Gospel, from the 
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congruity of the aims, arrangement, and methods, which 
are disclosed in it. 

(3.) The third series of arguments includes those 
which arise from the circumstances attending the for- 
mation of the early Gospels. They are a legion. Briefly 
to suggest them must suffice ; the common sense of our 
readers will amplify our hints, and start new reasons. 
How then, we ask, could the text of the present Gospels 
have originated at all by the process indicated by M. 
Renan? We hear much of a certain historic sense, a 
new faculty of apprehension, which is acquired by fami- 
liarity with historical studies. We fear that M. Renan, 
and the masters of the school whose profound philosophy 
he essays to popularise, have acquired a new sense, which 
their fellow mortals do not enjoy. Still the ordinary 
procedure of human conduct is mtelligible to us ; and we 
desire to know how, on the theory proposed, a definite 
text like that of the first Gospel could possibly have come 
into existence. Be it remembered, every possessor of a 
small evangelic document is supposed to add to his text, 
from any available source, what he could learn about 
Jesus Christ But these documents would exist where- 
ever the faith had spread. Accordingly, before the fall of 
Jerusalem, they would exist throughout Asia Minor and 
Greece, in Rome, Babylon, and in other distant regions. 
Those who lived furthest from the centres of the evangelic 
tradition, would most certainly insure, by the safe cus- 
tody of writing, whatever information they gleaned con- 
cerning the faith they had embraced. Every such 
document had, on the hypothesis, equal value. What 
an enormous variety, of every conceivable size, arrange- 
ment, style, would at once appear in these compilations ! 
These varieties, each equally authoritative, existed in 
countries remote from each other, and unpermeable to 
other influences than the all-penetrating fire of mis- 
sionary zeal. How then, pray, did the present text of 
St Matthew originate ? It may indeed have been the 
text of one of these compilations ! But by this hypo- 
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thesis, that compilation had no more authority than any 
other private collection formed from similar data. How 
then was that one document exalted above all the others? 
Why did the churches and countries that had their own 
collections equally honourable, abandon them, and all 
agree to adopt this one favoured text for ever? Was 
this resolution of all the churches throughout Christendom 
taken by general concert and counsel, and if so, when, 
and on what grounds ? or was this resolution like the first 
creation of their own evangelic documents, and of the 
one which they afterwa^rds strangely and groimdlessly 
preferred, an '^obscure and popular'' movement? — words 
which with M, Renan certainly darken counsel; and, 
in their nebulous vagueness, like the clouds which en- 
veloped and saved the gods, when the battle pressed sore 
on them, secure him an ignoble escape from defeat and 
the exposure of the crowding impossibilities which en- 
viron his ridiculous thesis. Is it not plain that, on M. 
Renan 's hypothesis, we should have had as many ver- 
sions of the gospel history, as we have of any of those 
fables which form the common legendary lore of the 
Indo-European races? At any rate, would not every 
country and every district furnish us with manuscripts 
widely differing in every essential, beyond the few pri- 
mary — not facts — but myths, which the first propagators 
of the gospel had accepted as the substance of the gospel 
they went forth to preach ? But what, in fact, do we 
find? About seven hundred manuscripts, of whole or 
part of the New Testament, have been discovered, of va- 
rious ages up to the third centur)\ These manuscripts, 
discovered in all parts of Christendom, are copies of manu- 
scripts existing before them. Versions were made of the 
New Testament as early as the second century. * Quo- 
tations were freely made in the fathers of the second cen- 
tury from the Gospels ; who describe the four Gospels to 
be such as we now possess ; who extol their authority, 
and appeal to them as books in common use amongst 

* See *• Versions," Smith's Dictionary, vol. iil 
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Christians throughout the world* Well, these manu- 
scripts are examined ; they agree, not only in general 
arrangement of each book, but in the exact reproduction 
of the same text, — saving only trivial clerical errors, ne- 
cessitated in a frequent copying of the same work. All 
the extant remains of the ancient versions shew that they 
translate the same text ; and the quotations of the fathers 
from the Gospels prove that they quoted from the same 
text. This evidence does not come from one country ; 
nor is it the evidence of individuals. The versions were 
made for countries ; the manuscripts were made for com- 
munities; the fathers spoke in behalf of the whole 
Church : and their evidence unanimously witnesses, that 
there had been only one text of each Gospel known, be- 
lieved, quoted, translated, copied, by Christian believers, 
since men believed in the name of Jesus. How that one 
text was thus honoured we can explain, as the early 
Christians who believed it, explained it It came from 
the hand of a man whose position and character gave 
supreme authority to his evangel. Other testimonies 
were unequal to his, however honest and credible. It 
was too solemn and fearful a thing to believe this truth 
on other than the surest evidence. Hence the Gospels 
of St Matthew and St Mark were copied, diffused, and 
preserved from age to age with scrupulous fidelity. But 
how, according to M. Renan, that one text, of which 
history alone makes mention, which we trace back so 
near to the date of its origin, came into being, and then 
strode on to absolute pre-eminence, no one can tell. 

However, M. Renan admits that the Gospels of St 
Matthew and St Mark had been elaborated in the way 
he describes before the year a.d. 70. We do not, how- 
ever, know precisely what this admission includes. Does 
he mean that the memoranda of one compiler had be- 
fore that arranged themselves in precisely the text of our 
present Gospel of St Matthew, or does he mean that 
this compilation of one man had already gained universal 
acceptance and authority amongst Christian churches ? 
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The latter seems to be his meaning; because he implies 
(M. Renan affirms little without an h peu pr^s to qualiiy 
it)- that Luke had these compilations now named *^ ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark" before him, which he 
rearranged with more artistic feeling and finish. Now, 
then, a multitude of questions arise. Why was that 
compilation finished ? Did not the first collector add 
more to his store from the boundless fields of tradition, 
which M. Renan says were already peopled with myths ? 
or, if he did not, what hindered those who bought his 
compilation from adding to it ? Again : what gave this 
compilation of one collector such influence in that early 
a^e, that it eclipsed all contemporary kindred produc- 
tions, and acquired a publicity which brought it under 
St Luke's notice ? Was it the authority of the compiler? 
If so, who was he? What higher authority than that 
of an eye-witness and an apostle, — of St Matthew him- 
self, — as the Church believes ? But then such a compila- 
tion, which was published, and gained acceptance and 
pre-eminence amongst other collectors on the ground of 
the trustworthiness of its author, is not " an obscure 
and popular" elaboration. It is a conscious arrange- 
ment and composition of facts by a competent historian. 
And if it be not the apostle Matthew who himself has 
issued this Gospel, how impossible that any other man 
should have published during his lifetime a Gospel 
according to Matthew, (leaving out of consideration 
the query, how any man committing this forgery could 
have written such a work, or found any to accept his work 
as the authentic and preferable account of facts which 
their own compilations of oral teaching already contained,) 
which passed into popular currency amongst churches 
over which Matthew and his brother-apostles exercised 
constant supervision, or with which they communicated, 
under the sanction of his name, — without detection and 
exposure I Further, if the present Gospels be simply 
casual compilations of floating recollections and variorum 
extracts, not only does this pre-eminence of one over the 
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others become a riddle, save on the ground of the pre- 
eminent authority of the compiler, which brings us 
back to the reasonable belief of the Church, but how shall 
we account for the tact which M, Renan allows, — that 
works which were authoritative are completely lost, 
whilst these popular elaborations, (one of them only, we 
protest,) according to M. Renan, remain ? The apostle 
Matthew did write the discourses of our Lord ; St Mark 
did write a narrative of His life. Was there no rever- 
ence for these men, or for their writings, in the early 
Church ? How came it that documents so precious were 
lost; that not a copy of them, a quotation from them, 
remains ; and that they were superseded by some unau* 
thoritative production, which perhaps embraced these 
primitive documents, but disfigured them by interpola- 
tions and erasures? If the believers of that first age 
accepted any other writing, in lieu of their own reports 
of the oral teaching they heard, it could not be the 
similar notes of other unauthorised men, but the authentic 
work of an apostle or apostolic companion. But no ! 
the " obscure elaboration '^ obscures and blots out for 
ever the composition of an apostle himself, and vet gains 
an unshaken ascendancy over the early Church, by virtue 
of the title of that very apostle whose work it eclipsed 
and consigned to oblivion. If, in addition to these con- 
siderations, we remind our readers of the nature of the 
Christian faith, its astounding claims, its open publica- 
tion, its miracles, the opposition it awakened, the dif- 
ferences between its advocates, the sacrifices it exacted of 
Its adherents, the moral character it formed in them, 
according to the testimony of pagans themselves, and 
its especial enforcement of the attribute of truthfulness, 
— we may ask, is it conceivable that unconverted Jews 
and pagans would not scrutinise rigorously the books 
which contained the gospel of Christ ; and, when they 
believed, verify most scrupulously those writings, on the 
truth of which they ventured all ? Such jealousy con- 
cerning the Gospels existed in the second century, but 
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similar reason existed in the first ; and to imagine that 
the Gospels were the accidental deposition of mythical 
reports, which apostles were voluntarily sacrificing their 
lives to propagate, and thousands of people were receiving 
joyfullv at the peril of life, and all life holds dear, is the 
^' confusion worse confounded," the consummation of 
Ir-rationalism, which yet is proposed by M. Renan as 
the necessary basis of his rendering of the life of Jesus. 
Were we not justified in declaring this work a valuable 
contribution to Christian evidences? and mav we not 
conclude this section with the words of Pascal ? — " En 
v^rite, il est glorieux k la religion d'avoir pour ennemis 
des hommes si d^raisonnables ; et leur opposition lui est 
si peu dangereuse qu'elle sert au contraire a T^tablisse- 
ment des principals v^rit^s qu'elle nous enseigne."* 

The Gospel of St John is rightly discussed by M. 
Renan apart. Its character and its origin, he says, are 
different from those of the Synoptics. It comes either 
direct from the apostle John himself, as M. Renan 
repeatedly afl5rms,t or it was written by his disciples; 
for M. Renan, again contradicting himselt^ leaves the 
impression, that the Gospel was not written by St John, 
but was elaborated by a school of his disciples at Ephesus. 
" We are everywhere tempted to believe,^^ he writes, 
" that precious notes composed by the apostle have been 
employed by his disciples in a sense very different from 
the primitive evangelic tradition."J 

riowever, in the language of a French critic most 
favourable to M. Renan, ** He avows without reserve 
the extremely idealistic, speculative, and mystical, and 
consequently untrustworthy character of the fourth* 

♦ Pens^es, partie ii., art. 2. 

t " L'auteur y parle toujoura comme t^oin oculaire : il veut se faire 
passer pour Tapotre Jean. Si done il n'est pas r^ellement de I'apdtre, il 
faut admettre une supercherie que I'auteur s'avouait k lui-meme. Or, 
quoique les id^s du temps en fait de bonne foi litt^raire diff^rassent 
essentiellement des ndtres, on n'a pas d'exemple dans le monde aposto- 
lique d'unfauxde ce genre." — Introduction^ p. 27. 

X Introduction, p. 32. 
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Gospel. He is most severe on the historian, whose good 
faith does not appear to him beyond suspicion, and 
whom he reproaches with sectarian prejudices and with 
a deplorable taste for the pretentious and heavy tirades 
which he puts into the mouth of Jesus. The special doc- 
trines of that Gospel are, according to M. Renan, im- 
puted to the Son of man, but He has never uttered them. 
Further, this Gospel appears to him to bear marks of 
correction and erasure. In a word, artificial composition 
is as apparent in this work as ingenious narration in the 
Synoptic Gospels." The fourth Gospel consists, in M. 
Kenan's words, " of the variations of a musician impro- 
vising, on his own account, on a given theme. The 
theme cannot be without some authenticity, but, in the 
execution, the fantasy of the artist gives itself full scope. 
We feel the factitious process, the rhetoric, the arrrange- 
ment, {le procSdS factice, la rhttorique^ Vappret.) We 
see that, in uniting the discourses, the author followed 
not his recollections, but the monotonous movement of 
his own thought"* We may wonder, after such a de- 
scription of St John's Gospel, that M. Renan has yet 
quoted and used it as his sole authority for many of the 
facts which he narrates as authentic in the life of Jesus. 
After such a prelude, the writer who has disparaged and 
decried any document in such language, must in all con- 
sistency discard its evidence, when unsupported by other 
testimony, as purely worthless. But M. Renan cannot 
act consistently. His vacillating h peu pres judgment 
cannot grasp any fact firmly. All things fluctuate and 
tremble in vague uncertainty to his vision. Accordingly 
this Gospel is regarded, albeit suspected of being a forgery, 
as an equal authority with the other Gospels, throughout 
the " Vie de J^sus," and yet is convicted of utter, and 
probably intentional, misrepresentation throughout its 
entire contents. The reasons for this monstrous judg- 
mentt upon this beloved Gospel of the beloved aposUe 

• "Vie de Jesus," Introduction, pp. 24-35. 

+ An echo from the TUbingen school, which has reproduced the 
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are (a) the unllkeuess between our Saviour's discourses 
in it, and in the other Gospels; (fi) the recurrence of 
certain words in it unknown to the other Gospels ; (7) 
the identity between the style of thought and diction in 
it and in the Epistles of St John, in both of which the 
strongly-markea physiognomy of the writer and of the 
current opinion of his age, are apparent ; (8) the manifest 
self-consciousness and self-exaltation of the writer of the 
Gospel ; (e) the mystical, unmoral, and monotonous 
character of the discourses ascribed to Jesus. Our hearts 
rise up in wrath, like that which the apostle himself felt, 
when the Samaritans dishonoured his Lord, against 
accusations which belie our holiest memories, and the 
sovereign influences that have purified and blessed our 
life. But in remembrance of the Master's rebuke to His 
disciple, we still our indignation, and would win our 
adversary. 

We (a) confess, then, that there is a palpable unlikeness 
between the first three Gospels and the last. But M. 
Renan exaggerates it. There are instances of the parabolic 
teachings which abound in the Synoptics, in the parables 
of the good Shepherd, and of the Vine given by St John. 
It is not only, as is rashly said by M. Renan,* in St 
John that the expression, " Son of God/' or " Son/' is 
used by Jesus in speaking of Himself. What is written 
in Matthew xi. 27, and in Luke x. 22? '*A11 things 
are delivered to me of my Father : and no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him." " I am,*' said our Lord, when ad- 
jured by Caiaphas to say if He were the Christ, the Son 
of God. {Cf. Luke xxii. 70 ; Matthew xxvi. 63 ; Mark 
xiv. 62.) The commission is given by Jesus, '* Baptize 

casuistry of Bretschneider. Bretschneider's " Probabilia" first assailed the 
authenticity of this Gospel, which as the very heart of Christian life had 
been spared by the early Rationalists. 

• " C*est seulement dans I'Evangile de Jean que T^sus se sert de Tex- 
pression de Fils de Dieu, ou de Fils, en parlant de lui-meme." 
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in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,** (Matthew xxviii. 19,) In addition to 
these passages, compare Mark xii. 6, xiii. 32 ; Luke 
xxiv. 49; and also the accounts of His baptism and 
transfiguration, Matthew iii. and xvii. Likewise the 
phrase, " Son of God,'' occurs much more frequently in 
the Synoptics than in John. How has M. Renan dared 
to outrage the credulity of his readers by such arrogant 
misstatements ? 

The harangues of John the Baptist, in the last Gospel, 
have the sharp accent and strong colouring emphasising 
the records of his teaching in the first Gospels; and thus 
prove that the memory of John was retentive even of the 
words and tone of a speaker, and that, if the discourses 
he reports fi-om the lips of Jesus are different from those 
found in Matthew or Luke, it is because they were dif- 
ferent. And why not? Had He who spoke as never 
man spake, only one style, one colouring, one form of 
speech? Other men have varied moods; other men 
adapt their speech to their Subject and audience; and 
why not Jesus ? — even if only man ; especially if he be a 
man of extraordinary genius, as M. Renan would allow. 
The scenes are different in St John and in St Matthew. 
,In the latter, Jesus sits on the Galilean mountain, or 
mixes with the simple people of Galilee, in their boats, 
and at their feasts. In the former. He contends with the 
subtle, captious doctors of the law in Jerusalem, or un- 
veils the secret of His kingdom to His chosen apostles. 
Who does not perceive that, in a conversation with one 
of the chief scholars of Judea, as was Nicodemus, or in 
the intimate and unreserved communion with His dis- 
ciples, who were hereafter to be the preachers of His 
word, as, for example, in the long evening in the upper 
chamber before His betrayal " the Saviour was able to 
unfold truths which He did not teach to the multitude, 
at least under a form so elevated?" It was this very 
difference which the Lord indicated in the words, (Luke 
viii. 10,) ." Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of 
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the kingdom of heaven: hut to others in parables.'' If, 
then, the three Synoptical Gospels embody the popular, 
moral, parabolic teaching of our Lord addressed to the 
Galileans, what hinders, nay, might we not expect, an- 
other Gospel, containing the profounder mysteries of god- 
liness, which He taught His intimate disciples ? And 
if these spiritual and doctrinal teachings (Clement of 
Alexandria calls the fourth Gospel to irvevfJutriKov) are 
different in language and tone from the more symbolic 
teachings, are they not as they must have been ? This, 
character of the fourth Gospel is assigned to it by all 
the patristic accounts, is justified by the probabilities 
of the case, and vindicates by explaining its specific 
peculiarities. But (^) M. Renan says, " There is 
quite a new mystical language employed in John, of 
which the Synoptics have not the least idea — (* world,* 
* truth,' * life,* * light,' * darkness.*) If Jesus had ever 
spoken in this style, how could one only of his auditors 
have kept the secret so well?*'* How trenchant and 
dogmatic M. Renan has become in this paragraph ! His 
usual ** almost*' had, however, been more in place here 
than elsewhere ; for in every word and sense of it this 
paragraph is false. Each of these words, of which he 
says the Synoptics have not the least idea^ is employed 
several times in them, and with the mvstical — if it so 
please M. Renan — meaning which they bear in St John, 
— ^the Concordance being our witness; some of them, 
e.g.y " darkness," in a religious sense, being used more 
frequently in the Synoptics than in St John. Does not 
M. Renan's dogmatism go by the rule of contrariety ? 
There is an insolent defiance in his declamatory assertions 
which may impose on the careless ; but we warn them, 
where the boast is loudest the cause is weakest. 

We (7) avow, with M. Renan, the identity, that is 
announced as a discovery, between the Epistles and the 
Gospel of St John, and accept this as an unimpeachable 
witness to the authenticity of the Gospel ; but we demur 

• Introduction, p. 35. 
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to the inference that therefore the Gospel is an unreliable 
history. May not the words of our Lord, which he has 
recited in his Gospel, have formed the style of the apostle 
when writing on those themes which lay the nearest to 
his heart, and were the themes of our Lord^s discourses ? 
Does not the terminology of our modern theology satu- 
rate the sermons we hear ? Have not the sermons of 
John Wesley, and the hymns of his brother, imprinted 
their peculiar phraseology on the writings of their ad- 
herents, especially of those who have the most perfect 
affinity and the closest intimacy with them ? May not 
the words of one man dye the style of another ? And 
why may not the style of our Lord's discourses reflect itself 
in the language of the loving, susceptible, and responsive 
disciple, whose spirit itself reflects, in so many lights, 
still finer and more incommunicable traits of the mind 
of Jesus ? The language of St John, modelled a6 it must 
have been on that of the Master, becomes a striking evi- 
dence of the language of the Master : and hence we con- 
ceive that the style of the Epistles verifies the accuracy in 
which the language, as well as the doctrine, of Jesus has 
been preserved and reported in the Gospel. Notwith- 
standing, we believe that the language of the Epistle, 
and, further, the language in which Jesus's discourses are 
reproduced, bears the clear stamp of the author's indivi- 
duality. By this token, we know the genuineness of the 
Gospel, and know that no part has resulted, as myths 
grow, from the unconscious impersonal development of 
a people's sentiment. These words are there, with the 
stamp of one man's mind on them ; and he becomes re- 
sponsible for their truth. We do not believe the evan- 
gelists were the dead stops of a mighty organ, through 
which the breath of the Divine Spirit sounded unearthly 
music. They gave, as they were aided by the Spirit to 
receive and retain ; and in their gift to us the Divine 
and the human mysteriously combine. The light from 
heaven shews the colours of the earth. The IVord of 
God reveals the mind of man, and he who shews us 
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Christ cannot but shew us himself. Yea, further, we 
believe those mental and emotional habitudes of John, 
which tinge his words as with aureolar brightness, en- 
abled him to delight in, to comprehend, and to represent 
certain features of Christ's teaching and life, to which 
other minds were not sensitive, and enable him for ever, 
as a mediator, to commend and instil those highest truths 
into our minds in happy, alas ! unfrequent moods. The 
humanity of the evangelist has made the Divine word 
good for men. There is a law of sympathy, profounder 
than the magnetism of matter, which opens and en- 
lightens heart to heart. It was thus John, leaning on 
the Saviour's bosom, drank in secrecy from the heart of 
Jesus what others had not tasted, and what he poured 
out openly ; but only they who can, will drink there- 
from; for most exquisitely has Origen said, {Comment, 
in Joannem^ de Huet,) ToXfirjriov roivvv eiir^lv airapyqv 
fihf TTCurAv yp€uf>&v elvcu rk €V€uyyi7uaj r&v Bk evarfyeTumv 
airap^v to xarii 'Iwdwrjv — ov rbv vovp ovSeh hvvarai, 
Xaffelv fiif avairetro^v iirl to arrjdo^ ^Itjcov — koI nyXt- 
KOVTOV he f^&ficOcu hel top iaofievov aXKov *Ia>dvinfp, 
SnTTe oloveX rov ^Itodwqv ieitydrivaL oina ^iTjaovp diro 
^Itfaov.* 

(S) M. Renan depreciates the authority of the Gospel 
of St John on account of the self-consciousness of the 
author. Our readers wonder what this may mean. St 
John, in two or three passages, has solemnly affirmed his 
being an eye-witness of what he narrates. And this in- 
validates his testimony. Strange reasoning! Simple 
and ingenuous narration, like that of the first three Gos- 
pels, in which only the slightest traces of the personality 
of the writers are found, proves that the narrative is not 
the work of one mind, but a popular elaboration. Let 
the historian but name himself, and then there is flagrant 

• ** We may presume, then, to say that the Gospels are Xht Jirst-Jruits 
of all the Scriptures. And the first-fruits of the Gospels is that of John, 
into whose meaning no man can enter, unless he has reclined upon the 
bosom of Jesus. .... He must become a second John, and take 
John as a Jesus, from Jesus." 

rl 
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evidence of artifice and design in the construction of 

the history, which throw suspicion on its veracity. Such 

is our self-styled high criticism. But worse charges are 

broadly cast upon the author of this Gospel. We grieve 

to recite them. 

" Not only,'* M. Renan says, " does the author wish to make 
himself pass for the apostle John, but we clearly see that it was 
written in the interest of that apostle. One is tempted to be- 
lieve that John, [but if it was only an author wishing to pass for 
John, surely the apostle might have been spared this calumny,] 
having read, in his old age, the evangelical narratives which 
were in circulation, on the one hand, remarked their certain in- 
accuracies ; and, on the other, was vexed to see that they did 
not accord to him a sufficiently exalted place in the history of 
Christ : that then he commenced to dictate a number of things 
which he knew better than the others, wttk the intention ofsherv- 
ing that in many of the instances in which Peter alone was 
spoken of, he had figured with and before himV 

We cannot find more appropriate words to repel this 

calumny than Abb^ FreppePs indignant reply : — " So, it 

is a vile sentiment of jealousy against St Peter, to which 

we owe, in great measure, that admirable Gospel of St 

John, of which Herder loved to say, * The hand of an 

angel has written it.^ The old man was wounded in 

his amour-propre ; he was indignant to see that he took 

not a sufficiently noble part in the evangelical history. 

Then, to take revenge (faire piice ct Saint Pierre) on 

St Peter, he himself resolves to dictate his recollections ; 

and immediatelv flows from his mouth that sublime meta- 

physic, which eighteen centuries have admired, and made 

the theme of their meditations and commentaries : ^ In 

the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 

God, and the Word was God.* The pen falls fi-om the 

hand in presence of such absurdities. This is what M. 

Renan calls high criticism, what we are entitled to call a 

dull puerility. And what, pray, are the fomidable reasons 

behind which our valiant adversary shelters himself? Let 

us hear them. St John relates that he lay on the bosom 

of Jesus at the last supper ; that he was with Peter in 

the court of Caiaphas 3 and in running to the tomb with 
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. Peter he arrived first. Are not these evident traces of a 
spite but badly dissembled ? I see^ indeed, according to 
this history, that John, as the younger man, had a 
nimbler step than his companion ; but I see nothing 
else. And, mark well, St John is the only evangelist 
who relates the ceremony of the washing of the feet, in 
which St Peter holds so great a place. And he alone 
reproduces those solemn words of Jesus Christ to Peter, 
* Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,' It matters not. 
Jealousy must have been the motive that inspired the 
apostle of love with the design of composing his Gospel. 
High criticism has declared it by the mouth ot M. Renan.*' 
(e) Lastly : M. Renan scarce finds his ample vocabu- 
lary rich enough to set forth his dislike, we might almost 
say his disgust, for the discourses which St John attri- 
butes to Jesus, but which he attributes to St John. We 
care not to translate his words. We believe them to 
express his opinion ; but they weigh nothing in contro- 
versy. The words of Jesus are an offence to him. None 
the less they may be true words. Whoever has read the 
fourteenth chapter of St John to dying men, whose eyes 
were lit with glory unspeakable, whoever has meditated 
with deepening and awful joy over his Saviour's prayer 
in the seventeenth chapter, may marvel that any mmd 
can speak of these holiest, tenderest, and most quicken- 
ing words, what M. Renan is bold to utter. But in our 
controversy with him, if the mere opinion of men shall 
tell, if it be a controversy of taste, we place against 
his verdict the unanimous voice of Christian believers 
throughout all nations, kindreds, and tongues; who, 
with Ernesti, have prized this Gospel as " the heart of 
Christ*' This voice of the Church is uttered by Dr 
Tholuck, in the Introduction to his Commentary on the 
Gospely one passage from which we cite: — "This Gospel 
speaks a language to which no parallel whatever is to be 
found in the whole compass of literature ; such childlike 
simplicity, with such contemplative profundity ; such life, 
and such deep rest; such sadness, and such serenity; 
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and above all, such a breadth of love, ^ an eternal life, 
which has already dawned, a life which rests in God, 
which has overcome the disunion between the world that 
is and is to come, the human and the Divine/ *' * 

We hope that our readers consider M. Kenan's theory ex- 
ploded, and willingly hold the authenticity of the Gospels. 
Yet,accordinff to M. Renan, this does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of their contents being largely mythical. Strauss 
affirms, that if the Gospels were written by eye-witnesses, 
then the mythical theory is absurd. Not so M. Renan. 
He believes that the legends concerning Jesus, which are 
developed in the Gospel narratives of the conception and 
the miracles of our Lord, be^n to shape themselves even 
during his life, and even with some countenance from 
himself. He allows the Synoptical Gospels to have ex- 
isted in their present form about the year a.d. 70 ; and 
though by his theory of an ** obscure and popular elabora- 
tion '' he allows a brooding darkness to cover the growth 
of the myths, he considers them to be matured, and pub- 

• Commentary^ p. 18. Clark's translation. — Most striking too is 
the quotation given by Tholuck from Claudius : "I love best of all to 
read in St Jolm. There is in him something so perfectly wonderful : 
dusk and night, and the quick lightning throbbing through them ; the 
soft clouds of evening, and behind the mass the calm full moon ; some- 
thing so sad, so high, so full of presage, that one can never weary of it. 
When I read John, it always seems to me that I see him before me, re- 
clining at the Last Supper on the bosom of his Lord ; as if hLs angel 
held the light for me, and at certain parts would place his arm around 
me, and whisper something in my ear. I am far from understanding 
all I read ; and often Johirs idea seems to hover before me in the dis- 
tance ; yet even when I look into a place that is entirely dark, I have 
the sense of a great glorious presence, which I shall some day 
clearly behold ; hence I catch so eagerly at every new exposition of the 
Gospel of John. 'Tis true, most of them only ruffle the evening clouds, 
and never trouble the moon behind them." For further explanation of 
the peculiar characteristics of St John's Gospel, we refer our readers to 
Westcott's Introduction^ (chap. v. — The Gospel of St John,) in which 
the profound investigations of Lampe, Liicke, and Luthardt, are con- 
cisely stated ; but, for distinct discussion of the main points raised by 
M. Renan, German students will refer with most satisfaction to the 
seventh Section of Liicke's Introduction to his Commentary, entitled, 
Die vornekmsten Einvmrfe gegen die Echtheit^ pp. 82-108, Second 
Edition. 
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lished, and received as the substance of the Christian 
faith in the Gospels at that early date. 

B. We now,accordingly,discu8sthetheory,that somuch 
of the Gospel history is compounded of purely legendary 
stories, as M. Renan styles them. He disputes, as he 
had done in his article on Les Histoires Critiques de Jtsiis^ 
the accuracy of the distinction drawn by Strauss between 
myths and legends, and his application of that distinction 
to the Gospel narratives. His language in that article 
{Etudes d'tiistoire Religieuse, pp. 163, 164) gives us the 
key-note of his Fie de J^sus, " In a state of reflection,'* he 
says, " we see things in the clear light of reason. Credu- 
lous ignorance, on the contrary, sees them by moonlight, 
deformed by a treacherous and uncertain light. Timid cre- 
dulity metamorphoses, in this twilight, natural objects into 
phantoms ; but it belongs to hallucination alone to create 
beings a toute piece^ and without any external cause. In 
the same way, the legends of countries half open to 
rational culture have been formed moi^e frequently by 
uncertain perception, by the vagueness of tradition, by 
magnifying hearsays, by the distance between the event 
and its recital, by the desire of glorifying heroes, than by 
pure creation, such as may have hau place in the con- 
struction of the Indo-European mythologies ; or, rather, 
all methods have contributed to the tissue in indiscern- 
ible proportions those marvellous embroideries which put 
scientific categories at fault, and over whose formation 
has presided the most indefinable fantasy. It is not, 
then, without many restrictions, that the denomination 
of myths can be employed in treating of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. I would prefer, for my part, the word legend^ 
or legendary stories, which, whilst giving large scope for 
the operation of popular opinion, allow the action and 
the personal influence of Jesus to remain in their en- 
tirety.*' In accordance, then, with his own principles 
which he so ably expounds, we have seen his explanation 
of the origin of the legend (as he styles it) of the mira- 
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culous birth of Jesus in page 33 ; of the narratives of 
miracles in pp. 35, 36, and of the resurrection at page 
39 : " The passion of a deluded woman gives to the 
world a God raised to life." 

Now M, Renan seems not to feel that the problem he 
needs to solve, according to his own theory, is twofold, (a) 
It is not enough to imagine the origin of certain false 
anecdotes or impressions concerning Jesus in the minds 
of the few devoted friends who were under the enchant- 
ment and spell of his extraordinary personal influence. 

This supposition is refuted by the record of their in- 
credulity, during Jesus's life; by the impossibility of any 
personal influence being exerted over human minds that 
retained their sanity, which would blind their intelligence 
to the plainest and most assured evidence of their senses, 
and of palpable tacts attested by every one they knew, 
and lead them to substitute for this experience of them- 
selves and their neighbours a tissue of impossible events, 
(according to natural law,) which notoriously had no 
existence ; and by the manner of life, the bearing, the 
moral character, the doctrine, the speech, the sufferings, 
the prevailing faith, the missionary labours, and the suc- 
cess, of these men. But this supposition, however des- 
perate, explains nothing. Had the Gospels been the 
private reveries or the passionate outpourings of a deliri- 
ous friendship, in which the few intimate companions of 
Jesus indulged after his death, their origin and their 
authenticity would have formed no problem for us. But 
M. Renan himself says they are " the popular elabora- 
tion '^ of reports that spread in circles out of the imme- 
diate range of eye-witnesses. It is thus he would save 
the integrity or the understanding of St Matthew, who 
was one of the twelve, by ascribing the miraculous 
legends of his Gospel to other persons who were ignorant 
of Jesus. But the difficulty is increased thereby instead of 
lessened. (;9) It is the origin and acceptance of these 
legends amongst persons in Judaea, and, be it remembered, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, that have now to be ex- 
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plained. That persons who never felt the extraordinary 
daemonic influence of Jesus which might have excited an 
unwarrantable and credulous enthusiasm amongst his 
chosen intimates, who were Jews, who must have been 
repelled by the broad statement of the facts of that igno- 
minious life which perished on the cross, who bad no 
conceivable motive drawing them to the Galilean peasant ; 
— that these persons should have believed the miracles 
and the Messianic glory of Jesus, at a time when all the 
eye-witnesses of the facts reported, if they had not been 
imaginary, were living, when their unblushing falsehood 
must have been matter of public notoriety, when no force 
but the irresistible stress of truth could have shaken the 
almost ineradicable prejudices of the Jewish mind that 
had to be abandoned, when their kinsmen and their na- 
tion were relentless in their persecutions of the Galileans, 
when shame, loss, death, were before them ; — that these 
persons should, under these circumstances, have believed 
such prodigious marvels, which all the inhabitants of the 
land knew to be lies; and, further, should themselves 
have concocted them, and thus added new features of 
majesty to the person of one they did not know, but for 
whom, as they thus conceived him, they willingly gave 
up friends, fortune, and life; — is the fact which M. 
Renan has to explain. And the incredible improbabilities 
which this fact involves, have to be conjectured with re- 
gard to ever)' fresh adherent of the apostolic company. 
We have now touched the quick of this controversy. 
The truth of Christianity is ventured on the issue we 
have raised. The credibility of M. Kenan's Vie deJisus 
depends on the decision we give thereon. 

We purpose, accordingly, to pass in quick succession 
a series of arguments, of which, so far as we know, no 
mention, or at best but casual, has been made; and which 
illumine with marvellous splendour the method of Divine 
Providence in that critical epoch — the fulness of time — 
for protecting the ark of the new covenant, the Gospel 
of Jesus, from contamination by human hands, and for 
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certifying to the world the truth of Christianity by evi- 
dences, unseen till required, but all mighty when re- 
vealed, which illustrate the wisdom of God^s plan in the 
origination of Christianity. Before, however, entering 
on the detailed arguments which build up the unassail- 
able strength of our Christian apology, we must examine, 
first, four points, on which M. Renan insists, as they are 
in truth the essential elements of his rendering of the 
miraculous narratives of the Gospels. We especially 
refer to the miracles of Christ, because' it is with regard 
to them that M. Renan has fully — ^and, we may add 
fairly — applied his own principles of interpretation laid 
down in the extract from the Etudes d'Histoire Religieusei 
which we quoted. His account of what he styles the 
legend of Christ's infancy, is too brief and indefinite to 
be seized by the mind. And so far as it is intelligible, 
it contravenes his own principles. This legend, as he 
describes its rise, is a myth, and no legend. It had no 
historical basis whatever to rest upon. Jesus was not 
born at Bethlehem* — ^was a child of large family at 
Nazareth. The entire story of his miraculous concep- 
tion, his birth, and the numerous accessories related by 
Matthew and Luke, is a pure fabrication, which de- 
veloped itself in the popular mind from the title, Son of 
David, which was given to him, and was accepted by 
him. It is thus, in the strict Straussian sense of the 
word, a myth, which " it belongs," in M. Renan's words, 
"to hallucmation alone to create,*' in a country like Judea; 

* " The immediate consequence of this proposition, that Jesus is the 
Messiah, was this other proposition — ^Jesus is the Son of David. He 
allowed a title to be given him without which he could not hope for any 
success. He ends, it appears, by taking pleasure in it, for he then per- 
formed with better grace those miracles which they demanded from 

him by appealing to him under this name Did he authorise by 

his silence the fictitious genealogy which his partisans imagined in order 
to prove his royal descent ? Did he know the legends invented to shew 
that he was born at Bethlehem? We do not know. His legend {i>., 
of his birth) was thus the fruit of a grand and wholly spontaneous con- 
spiracy, which elaborated itself around him during his life." — Pp. 
seio, 211. 
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and which, be it ever remembered, formed a fundamental 
truth in the minds of the Christian community before 
A.D. 70. In like manner, M. Renan says no more of 
the great miracle of our Lord's resurrection than the 
words, which we quote again, in order at once to expose 
and confute the monstrous credulity of his unbelief: — 
** The passion of a deluded woman gives to the world a 
God raised to life;'* a sentence which points the acme 
of the climax of our new infidelity. 

On the miracles ascribed to Jesus Himself, M. Renan 
is more copious and explanatory. He tries to denude 
them of their supernatural sacredness, and to reduce 
them to the level of natural phenomena, by his own spe- 
cific; and these four points are placed before usas the pivots 
on which his euhemeristic* system turns and works, 
(i.) ** That the Gospels are in part legendary, is evident, 
since they are full of miracles and of the supernatural : 
but there are different kinds of legend. No one doubts 
the principal traits of the Life of Francis d' Assise, although 
the supernatural is met there at every step. No one, on 
the contrary, gives any credence to the Life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, because it was written a long time after 
its hero died, and under the conditions of a pure 
romance." 

Now, it is not only in this passage of the f^e de JSstis, 
but in several others,t and likewise in his Etudes d'His- 
toire Religieusej that he adduces this histor)' of St Francis 
as a parallel instance to that of Jesus, in which, though 
miracles abound which are to be discarded, yet the mam 
character of the hero is faithfully delineated. It is the 

* An expression now common to denote the method of reducing my- 
thical and legendary stories to their original form, before distorted and 
magnified in the cloudy Brdcken shapes of the popular imagination ; of 
precipitating the residuum of historical truth from tne volatile compoimds 
mto which they have been sublimated. It is taken from Euhetnerus^ 
B.C. 316, who wrote a work, lepd *Ayaypa4yhy ii^ nine books, substituting 
natural &ct8 for the marvellous l^;ends of the Greek mvthology. 

t •* Is not the life of Francis d' Assise also a tissue 01 miracles ? Yet 
has the existence and rBie of Francis d* Assise ever been doubted ? " — 
P. 449; c/C258,&c 
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only instance he is able to cite, which can yield even a 
distant parallel to the gospel narratives ; and we are not 
surprised he makes it the strong point d'appui of his 
method of interpreting the Gospels. Now, we might 
urge a number of considerations which interpose a gulfj 
deep and wide as the basin of the Atlantic, between the 
monkish biographies of St Francis and the Gospels, in 
the puerility, extravagances, and frantic absurdity of their 
legends, compared with the sober, brief, direct narratives 
of Christ's miracles ; and in the circumstances attending 
the origin and acceptance of either class of writings. 
The biographies were written in cells, for the pious 
reveries of the monks, or for the vague wonderment of 
an ignorant and superstitious people ; written in an age 
when the human intellect drowsed moaningly under the 
incubus of a ghostly thraldom, and the religious world 
was rife and hot with insane marvels, — when there was 
no scepticism, but boundless credulity, — when all litera- 
ture, knowledge, instruction, were in the hands of a 
priesthood which drugged the faith of the people with 
enchantments to deepen the spell of their superstition, 
and bind them more helplessly under their sway. The 
Gospels were written and propagated in Judea, Greece, 
Italy, in the face of a mocking scepticism, religious anti- 
pathies, and the combined resistance of a relentless State 
and hierarchy, to conquer the voluntary faith of men. 
We might concede the fact which M. Renan adduces as 
the only parallel instance in history to the origination 
and faith of the Gospels, and by the contrast which this 
parallel instance throws into burning relief, challenge a 
verdict for the unquestionable truth of the miraculous 
records of the gospel. But what can M. Renan say 
when this fact is denied him? when, furthermore, it is 
shewn that the Lives of Francis d'Assise, to which he 
refers, as crowded with miraculous narratives, are pre- 
cisely on a level with the Lite of Apollonius by Philo- 
stratus, of which he says, " No one gives any credence 
to it, because it has been written a long time after the 
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death of its hero, and under the conditions of a pure 
romance?'* Yet this we shall establish; nay, more, we 
can shew, as we cannot in the case of the Life of Apol- 
lonius, that the monkish biographies are pure romances, 
because we may witness the ample growth of the fabric, 
as the miraculous embellishments are gradually inter- 
woven with the earlier histories of the saint. We affirm, 
then, and ready proof is at the hand of our readers, that 
in the first four Lives of St Francis that were written, 
three of them being by contemporaries, and one by 
Bonaventura, his successor in the generalship of his 
order, there is no specific mention of any miracles, save 
one incident, which they recorded as a miracle, because 
it was true, — and which the unbelieving criticism of our 
age accepts as true, though it has proved it to be not 
miraculous. It is remarkable, too, that this marvellous 
incident holds a place altogether distinct and pre-eminent 
in the subsequent legends of the saint; shewing how 
great was the power of reality in exalting one event as 
supreme in a life which they decorated with other miracles 
much more stupendous, but fantastic and unreal. We 
allude, of course, to the famous stismata^ the marks of 
the crucifixion, that were said to be imprinted on the 
hands, feet, and body of St Francis. Now M. Renan 
should not require to be informed by us, as his fellow 
member in the French Institute and his friend Alfred 
Maury has written his work, ** Les Mystiques Stigma- 
ti<jues,'' for the very purpose of shewing what those 
stigmata were, and how they were caused, not only in 
St Francis, but in the numerous other saints upon whom 
they were impressed. We have not the work at hand ; 
but we have Alfred Maury's larger work on " La Ma^ie 
et Astrologiey' in which it is mcorporated. We give 
the conclusion of his excellent analysis of the strange 
phenomenon of the stigmata. After describing Francis's 
former fastings and absorbing contemplation of the cru- 
cified, he adds, ** On the day of the exaltation of the 
cross, abandoning himself even more than usual, by 
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reason of its solemnity, to one of these ecstatic contem- 
plations, he believed he saw a seraph, with six burning 
and shining wings, descend rapidly from the vault of 
heaven, and approach him. The angelic spirit held be- 
tween his wings the figure of a man, whose hands and 
feet were nailed to a cross. When the saint gazed on 
this miraculous spectacle, with a profound emotion and 
astonishment, the vision suddenly vanished. But the 
pious anchorite had felt a strange convulsion ; and his 
whole system remained in deepest agitation. He felt, 
especially, in his feet and hands, painnil sensations which 
soon gave rise to ulcerations, to those kinds of sores which 
he considered as the stigmata of the passion of Christ*'* 
(Page 357 ; cj\ the whole chapter, entitled. Influence de 
V Imagination dans la Production des Phenomenes de la 
Magicy les Mystiques, &c., in which the cases of other 
saints are named, in whom the mimetic force of the 
imagination reproduced many copies of St Francis's 
miracle.) 

Now, save this one incident, which, indeed, contem- 
poraries of St Francis, as well as himself^ deemed mira- 
culous, there are no miracles explicitly attributed to him 
in the first biographies. His pretty communings with 
little birds, addressing them as his brothers and sisters, 
are the simple speech of a gentle spirit weakened by fast- 
ing and toil, but have no mythical extravagance. The 
later biographies were written as the other lives of the 
saints, " dans les condition d'un pur roman,** and there- 
fore " we give them no credence." We see in them the 
weaving of the legend, glaring in its gay embroideries, 
around the naked truth of contemporary history; till 
now the fanciful creation extends to eighteen vols, folio 
in the last edition of the *^ Annales Minorum." By his 
own parallel — his only parallel ; by his own exposition of 
the comparison it presents, and of its evidence to the 
credibility of a legendary history, M. Kenan's cause is 
ruined. 

{2.) M. Renan is constrained to narrow the range of 
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the Gospel miracles, to give a probable explanation to 
their origin. He says, — 

" The types of the evangelic miracles do not in reality offer 
much variety : they repeat themselves one after another, and 
appear to be framed on a very small number of models, accom* 
modated to the taste of the country. . . • Almost all the miracles 
which Jesus thought of executing appear to have been miracles 
of healing. Scientific medicine, founded five centuries before in 
Greece, was at the time of Jesus unknown to the Jews of Pales- 
tine. In such a state of knowledge, the presence of a superior 
man treating the sick with gentleness, and giving him by sen- 
sible signs the assurance of his recovery, is often a decisive re- 
medy. Who would dare to say, that in manv cases where there 
was no positive organic disease, {lesions tout-a-fait caracterisUs^ 
the contact of a gracious person " (M. Renan s -wordsy personne 
exquiscy cannot be literally translated without doing injustice to 
his thought) " is not worth more than the resources of phar- 
macy ? The pleasure of seeing him heals. He gives what he 
can,— a smile, a hope ; and that is not in vain. ... To heal was 
considered a moral attribute. Jesus, who felt his moral power, 
must have believed himself specially gifted to heal. Convinced 
that a touch of his robe, the laying on of his hands, did good to 
invalids, he would have been severe if he had refused to those 
who suffered a relief which it was in his power to bestow.** — 
Pp. .259-61. 

Now we understand the drift of this representation. 
Were it correct, M. Renan need take no trouble to de- 
spoil the Gospels of their authenticity or their credibility, 
from his repugnance to the supernatural. He might re- 
ceive the gospel, with its marvels of healing, as Alfred 
Maury received the Lives of St Francis, with their ravish- 
ing descriptions of the ^^ stigmata'' of the crucifixion. 

The wonderfully stimulative and soothing influence of 
the imagination, especially under the action of religious 
emotion, the magnetic, healing influence of association 
with a pure, noble, and gentle man or woman, the force 
of nervous exhilaration, — these facts are acknowledged : 
but can the miracles of the Gospels be brought within 
the narrow categories of these facts ? The sphere, after 
all, is but limited in which magnetism and imagination 
can operate for the relief of human disease ; and though 
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we should grant, what M. Renan has no right to ask, 
that Jesus exercised the most commanding influence over 
the sensibilities of his fellow-men that human being ever 
wielded, yet this influence at the utmost is small in effect- 
ing organic or functional changes on the body, and is of 
a kind which could only be exercised under conditions 
of time and manner which were not realised in the life of 
Jesus. But such influence he did not wield. He did 
not overawe his enemies ; he did not overwhelm his dis- 
ciples by the blazing energy, the personal force or charm 
of his character. He did not act on the sensibilities, but 
on the consciences of men. Moreover, how did faith in 
him arise, which is ever the most potent factor in the 
marvellous cures which imagination works ? And alto- 
gether apart from these considerations, it is not true that 
a few types model all the gospel miracles. It is true, 
that as the Saviour and Friend of man, Jesus bore man^s 
gi*iefs and healed his diseases ; he witnessed the Divine 
Sovereignty of his grace, and shewed forth the fulness of 
his spiritual redemption, in ways that spoke most clearly 
to the human mind, by curing every form of physical 
woe which evil had wrought in man. But are his mir- 
acles of healing indeed few, or of monotonous sameness ? 
The blind healed, the leper cleansed, the lame walking, 
the deaf hearing, the raving maniac in his right mind, 
the fever quelled, the dead restored to life, — these miracles 
cover the entire experience of human infirmity and sor- 
row. Further proofs of healing power Jesus could not 
give; for there was no other disease to heal. What 
more variety, then, can M. Renan demand, unless with 
a jeering impertinence, like that of the Tempter, he would 
create unknown evils for Jesus gratuitously to subdue? 
And are these miracles such as the necromancy of the 
imagination or the charm of a gracious body could ope- 
rate? But there are still other miracles, and of great 
abundance, which M. Renan conveniently forgets ; for 
no charm of voice, or smile of a personne exquise^ will in- 
stantly hush the thunderous billows or bind the roaring 
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blast; no moral force will convert five loaves into 
a sufficiency for five thousand^ and fill baskets full of 
the fragments that are left. The world of nature 
obeyed its Lord; and M. Renan is most disingenu- 
ous when, to serve his cause, he so adroitly manages 
the miracles which are to be explained as to hide from 
view those that will not yield to the exorcism of his 
method. 

(3,) M. Renan says, " It is impossible, amongst the 
miraculous narratives of which the Gospels contain a 
fatiguing enumeration, to distinguish the miracles which 
have been ascribed to Jesus by opinion from those in 
which he consented to take an active part." We accept 
the dilemma here offered. Either Jesus performed the 
miracles, or they were falsely ascribed to him; and it 
npay seem strange that M. Renan should allow the pos- 
sibility of both alternatives being true, that Jesus wrought 
miracles, and that others were spuriously mixed up with 
those that were authentic. But M. Renan here again 
neither thinks nor writes ingenuously. He says elsewhere, 
" The miracles of Jesus were a violence which his age 
forced on him, a concession which a temporary necessity 
exacted from him.'^ And again : " Often he executed 
his miracles only after being supplicated." We might 
imagine that Jesus, in M. Renan*s view, wrought mir- 
acles : but no ! he only means the wonders of a thauma- 
turge, or the feats of a mesmerist, by this word miracle. 
Now this word has acquired a rigorously definite sense ; 
and, remembering the gravity of the questions involved 
in the reality of miracles proper, we cannot allow it to 
be corrupted by such a misuse. These are not miracles^ 
and it is an unworthy sleight-of-hand trick in the play 
of words, to foist the word with this double-entendre into 
the argument so as to perplex the reader. But if they 
are, then we affirm there can be no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the miracles ascribed to Jesus from those 
wrought by him. All that could not be wrought by a 
wizard, or by commanding moral influence, (what a chi- 
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merical combination!)* must be remanded to popular 
opinion; and the Gospels are mythical; for this latter 
description comprises the vast majority, if not absolutely 
the whole, of the miracles described in the Gospels, 
And how came they to be ascribed to Jesus ? Does not 
M. Renan inform us that "two means of proof — wiV- 
ax^les and the accomplishment of prophecies — alone could 
establish a supernatural mission in the opinion of the 
contemporaries of Jesus?" (p. 253.) And again: "As 
for miracles, they passed at that epoch for the indispen- 
sable mark of the Divine, and for the sign of prophetic 
vocation." It was, then, he further argues, because 
popular opinion conceived Jesus to have a supernatural 
mission, to be a prophet — the Messiah, that it attributed 
to him these necessary tokens and distinctions of his 
high vocation. But whence comes, we demand, the pos- 

* What a grievous and fearful confusion the following passage exhi"* 
bits, and into what a monstrosity is the character of Jesus caricatured 
by this attempt to make his miracles thaumaturgical marvels ! — ** We 
should fail in true historic method, if we listen here too much to our re- 
pugnance ; and, in order to avoid the objections which we might be 
tempted to raise against the character of Jesus, suppress facts which 
were placed in the first rank in the eyes of his contemporaries. It would 
be agreeable to say that these facts are the additions of disciples much in- 
ferior to their Master, who, not being able to conceive his true greatness, 
have sought to magnify it by magical spells {prestiges) unworthy of him." 
(This is exactly then what M. Renan does constantly say. Cf, pp. 241, 
259* 360, &c.) '* But the four narrators of the life of Jesus are unani- 
mous in vaunting his miracles ; and one of them, Mark, the interpreter 
of the apostle Peter, insists in such a manner upon this matter, that 
if we traced the character of Christ after his Gospel alone, we should 
represent him as an exorcist in possession of charms of a rare efficacy ; 
as a very powerM sorcerer, who causes fear, and of whom one wishes 
to be rid. We will admits then, without hesttcttion^ that acts which 
would now be considered cts traits of deception or of madness^ held agrecU 
place in the life of Jesus. Is it then necessary to sacrifice the sublime 
aspect of such a life to this unpleasant aspect of it ? Let us beware ! 
A simple sorcerer, — after the manner of Simon the magician, — would 
not have effected a moral revolution, as Jesus has done." (P. 266.) 
How true the last sentence ! but the difficulty is how he who brought 
about such a moral revolution in the world should after all have been, 
by M. Kenan's confession, a simple sorcerer. It is the alliance of the 
two elements — the spirit that has purified the world, and the spirit 
that cheats its contemporaries — which makes the only kind of miracle 
that is impossible^ because immoral. 
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sibility of this belief that Jesus was a prophet, and had a 
supernatural mission, which afterwards invested him with 
the sublime prerogative of his ofSce, when he was want- 
ing in that smgle qualification, which constituted in the 
Jewish mind the only test and evidence of a Divine mis- 
sion ? This difficulty is insurmountable ; Jesus must, on 
M. Kenan's own testimony, have wrought miracles before 
the people believed him to be the Messiah. It was not 
their belief in the Messiahship which created the false 
opinion of his miracles. And must we not suppose that 
a people who were anxiously expecting their promised 
Messiah, but knew at the same time so clearly the evi- 
dences that alone could attest his Divine commission, 
would distinguish well between the wonders of sorcery 
with which they were familiar, and miracles which bore 
the seal of the Deity ; and would scrupulously examine 
whatever vouchers of this sort were produced by him who 
said he came from God ? 

(4.) There remains one other of these rapprochements 
and adroit compromises by which M. Renan seeks to 
adjust the Christ of the Gospels to his own ideal of 
Jesus. He says that the people imposed on Jesus his 
reputation as a thaumaturge, 8cc., (p. 265 ;) that ^^ many 
circumstances appear to indicate he became a thauma- 
turge late in his ministry, and against his will,'' 8cc., 
(p. 264 ;) and ^^ in a general sense it is true to say that 
Jesus was only a thaumaturge and exorcist in spite of 
himself^' (p« 168.) " We feel in his miracles a painful 
effort, a fatigue, as if something had gone out of him,'' 
(p. 251.) It is in relation to this aspect of Jesus's lite, 
that M. Renan propounds his theory of Oriental sin- 
cerity, and justifies Jesus by these passages : — " Material 
truth has very little value for an Oriental ; he sees every- 
thing athwart his own ideas, interests, and passions. 
History is impossible, if it be not freely admitted that 
there are several degrees of sincerity. All great things 
are done by the people ; but one only leads the people 
by lending one's-self to their ideas," (p. 253.) Further : 

I 
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" It is necessary to recollect that every idea loses some- 
thing of its purity when it aspires to realise itself. A 
man never succeeds without the delicacy of his soul being 
roughened/'* (p. 258.) We repel with indignant re- 
buke this aspersion on the character of Jesus, who first 
ushered into the world that sublime doctrine of sincerity 
which has indeed impregnated as a salt the popular 
morality of every Christian country ; who enforced the 
scrupulous exactitude and honour of the lightest words, 
so that no oath should enhance their truth; the ruling 
axiom of whose teaching was that truth is to be loved 
pre-eminently, and fearlessly confessed before God and 
men. But what suicidal contradictions annul this, with 
other accusations raised against Him, and recoil dis- 
astrously upon the accuser! Why, indeed, if these 
miracles of the thaumaturge were almost all miracles 
of healing, and if " Jesus, who felt his moral force, must 
have believed himself specially endowed for healing,'* 
why should Jesus have been reluctant to act this noble and 
sympathetic part of a thaumaturge ? Why should He be 
forced in spite of Himself, by the clamour of His disciples, 
to discharge on poor sufferers that healing virtue with 
which His moral power endowed Him ? We recall M. 
Renan's words : " He would have been hard-hearted if 
he had refused to those who suffered the relief which it 
was in his power to grant them." Then these are not 
the miracles referred to. The thaumaturge must have 

• We do not mention here, nor have we mentioned in our abstract of 
the Vte de Jisiis^ M. Renan's unhappy explanation of the resurrection 
of Lazarus at Bethany ; according to which he thinks that, bound by 
** fatal necessities which every day became more exacting, more difficult 
to endure," Jesus became party to an artifice by which Lazarus and his 
sisters ventured (placing Lazarus in grave-clothes in the sepulchre) to 
give Jesus the iclat of so great a miracle as even the resurrection of one 
that was dead. Even M. Renan's friends allow this explanation to be 
the mistake — the blot of his book. We have not referred to it, because 
it really does not belong to the general structure and method of his book. 
It confirms, however, the impression which its more essential parts pro- 
duce, as to the rZle which M. Renan accordmg, to his theory, is obliged 
to make Jesus play, as an actor, a hypocrite, yielding, it may be, to the 
stronger impulses of others, but doing so consciously and of design. 
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attempted other miracles, which delighted His followers 
and proved His Messiahship. And these marvels were — 
impostures! Does not M. Kenan's language clearly 
assert that they were enacted publicly and purposely with 
a view of establishing His Divine mission ? It is true 
that Jesus shrank at first from this baseness; but at last 
He stooped even to this degradation. Now we can allow 
no vacillation or dubiety in a matter so grave as this. 
We therefore repeat M. Kenan's line of thought, which 
every reader may verify. Miracles were regarded as the 
indispensable mark of the Divine Teacher. His disciples 
demanded them of Jesus. Jesus Himself had drunk in 
the most exalted notions of Himself from the enthusiasm 
of His disciples; and hence, though against His will, 
and shrinking from the unwelcome task, yet with the 
distinct object of making the people believe in His Divine 
mission, He performed these marvels. Remember, fur- 
ther, how, by M. Kenan's confession, these pseudo- 
miracles " held a great place in the life of Jesus;" and 
what remains, but the stark conclusion, which M. Kenan 
by no casuistry respecting degrees of sincerity can resist, 
that Jesus was a sheer impostor ? The sorceries, exor- 
cisms, miracles of this thaumatutge, were done with the 
object of deceiving the people, who attributed a Divine 
significance to such works, and concerning Himself. The 
very consciousness of Jesus, which M. Kenan imagines 
to lighten his infamy by making Him shrink from His 
nefarious employment, only deepens His guilt by shew- 
ing that He knew too well the dire immorality of the 
procedure in which notwithstanding His life was largely 
spent. Credat Judceus, To this alternative the contro- 
versy always presses, and in it it ends. Jesus was in 
very truth the Son of God, or an impostor ; and by every 
truth that rules the human intelligence — by every feel- 
ing that pulses in the human heart — ^we are repelled from 
the latter alternative, and cleave to the former. 

We enter now on broader ground, to refresh our- 
selves in the light of those evidences which confront at 
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every point the philosophic phase of infidelity borrowed 
by M. Renan Irom Dr Strauss, which ascribes the super- 
natural elements of the Gospel to a mythical origin. 
The supernatural^ according to this doctrine, is altoge- 
ther the creation of the popular sentiment, in an exalted, 
intensely active and sensitive mood, which forms what it 
believes, J?i7gi/ quid credat, and precipitates its glowing, 
fluid, transcendent imaginings into hard dogmas, which 
are the heritage of the colder and more reflective ages 
that follow. This is the infidelity of our age; and we 
desire our readers to comprehend how marvellously the 
arrangements of God's providence in the introduction of 
Christianity were designed, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of such an assumption arising to throw discredit 
on the word of His truth, — ^arrangements which this 
profounder infidelity brings to light by the incjuiries 
which its startling hypothesis suggests ; so that, like all 
opposition to the Christian faith, it only serves to reveal 
more clearly the glory of God in it and upon it, and to 
establish its truth the more irrefragably. Our work here, 
however, will be supplementary. We do not mean to 
enlarge on the broad and sweeping considerations which 
to simple common sense extinguish the mythical theory, 
as the broad currents of a river extinguish with a hiss 
the sinking flambeau : such, namely, as the enlighten- 
ment of the age and country, and the openness of the 
manner, in which Christianity was proclaimed to the 
world ; the impossibility of such myths as the Gospels 
are supposed to contain originating ki Judea, since they 
breathe a sentiment opposed to all the fondest expecta- 
tions and the religious ideas of the Jewish people ; and, 
if this were possible, the unlikelihood of any men — ^and 
such men — going forth from Judea on the missionary 
enterprise of converting all other nations to the belief of 
these Jewish myths, and the impossibility of their suc- 
ceeding in the attempt if they enterprised it ; the moral 
incongruity of legendary stories, of whatsoever colour, 
burgeoning around a moral system of such incomparable 
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purity, of which a vital element is the high honour given 
to truth ; and if this were conceivable, the moral impos- 
sibility that such myths, being fictions, should yet have 
moulded afresh the consciences of men corrupted by 
flagrant insincerity in religion and common life, and 
formed them to so scrupulous and unvanquishable a 
reverence for truth, that not even by sign or act would 
they confess a falsehood and deny Christ. We also add 
the utter misconception of the nature of a myth, both 
as to its formation and expression, in assigning that word 
to the Gospels, Myths grow in darkness, shaping in 
poetic form what comes up from the deepest roots of a 
people's life, has penetrated every fibre of their national 
experience, and belongs therefore either to the origin of 
their history, or to the prevailing instincts of their race. 
Any other form of legends is an intentional invention, — 
" a witty allegory or a graceful lie." Again : myths 
have no historical precision, no particularity of detail, no 
definiteness or individuality of feature; no dogmatic 
teaching in them : so that, in fact, the Gospels are no 
more mythical than Thucydides or the Times news- 
paper. A fabrication, — be it poem, romance, or allegory, 
— ^they may be ; but they are not myths. These argu- 
ments suffice for the common sense of men. We have 
not, however, to deal with common sense in modern 
times. There is a new historic faculty, or sense, ruling 
in high criticism, which has its own laws of reasoning 
and taste. To it M. Renan appeals. To it we also 
appeal. Itself shall vindicate the truth of the Gospels. 
We link together rapidly the chain of our demonstration, 
and must leave much unsaid ; for our space narrows 
fast. 

I. M. Renan has himself stated our first argument, 
and his words are remarkable for their truth and their 
bearing on our subject. He says, — 

'' Mohammed did not desire to be a thaumaturge ; he only de- 
sired to be a prophet, and a prophet without miracles. His life 
has remainea a biography, like any other, — without prodigies 
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without exaggeration. The extreme moderation, and the truly 
exquisite good taste, with which Mohammed comprehended his 
part as a prophet, were imposed on him by the spirit of his 
nation. Nothing can be more inexact than to conceive the 
Arabs before Islamism as a gross, ignorant, superstitious nation. 
On the contrary, we must say, they were a refined, sceptical, 
incredulous nation." 

M. Renan then narrates fully a curious episode from 
the beginning of Mohammed's career, in which the leading 
members of his tribe repeatedly demanded from him a 
miracle, — " to shew ostensibly the choice which God had 
made of him as His prophet^' " No," said Mohammed, 
" I will not answer these demands. My duty is only to 
preach to you." *' £A hien^' they replied. " Let thy 
Lord, then, make the heavens fall on us, as thou pre- 
tendest He is able to do ; for we will not believe thee." 
" One sees," continues M. Renan, " a Bouddha, a son of 
God, a thaumaturge of high pretence, were above the 
temperament of this people. Arabia wants altogether 
the element which engenders mysticism and mythology. 
The Semitic nations, those at least which remained true 
to the patriarchal life and the ancient spirit, have never 
understood variety, plurality, sex, in the Deity. The 
word * goddess ' would be in Hebrew the most horrible 
barbarism. . Hence the trait so characteristic, that they 
have never had either a mytholo^ or an epopee. The 
decided and simple fashion in which they conceive God 
separated from the world, engendering nothing, nor 
being engendered, and having no equal, excliided those 
grand embellishments, those divine poems, in which 
India, Persia, Greece have developed their phantasy. 
Mythology, representing Pantheism in religion, is only 
possible in the imagination of a people which lets the 
respective limits of God, humanity, and the universe, 
fluctuate in uncertainty; but the spirit the most re- 
moved from Pantheism is assuredly the Semitic spirit." * 
We cannot develop the full import of this elaborate 
passage ; but let our readers mark the complexion of the 

• •* Mahomet et les Origines d'Islamisme," pp. 234-5 oi Etudes^ &c. 
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Semitic mind, as manifested in the Arabs; their clear 
perception of the meaning and authority of the miracle ; 
their practical shrewdness in questioning and testing the 
claims of one who styled himself a prophet ; their demand 
of a miracle, as the ostensible sign of God's commission ; 
the impossibility for Mohammed to pretend to work mir- 
acles, so as to impose on their credulity, although success 
in such an attempt would have satisfied their imperious 
demand, and commanded their faith ; and the further 
impossibility for miraculous legends to grow up amongst 
this people from precisely the same reasons as deterred 
Mohammed from seeming to work them ; and then let it 
be remembered that, by M. Renan^s confession in this 
very passage, (verifying his statement respecting the 
Semitic conception of God by a reference to the Hebrew 
language,) and by abundant statements in his other 
works, the Jews preserved most distinctly the hard, 
shrewd, practical, characteristics of the Semitic mind ; 
and do we not conclusively establish that all this, if true 
concerning Mohammed, must have been true concerning 
Jesus? The same impossibility in like manner would 
have equally prevented the attempt to deceive a people 
by pretended miracles, who knew exactly the force of 
miraculous evidence, and who conceded so much awful 
significancy to it, and the formation of miraculous 
legends in a country where such a spirit reigned. All 
this is, in fact, admitted by M. Renan, in his Fte de 
JSsuSj when he informs us that ^^as for miracles, they 

Eassed at that epoch for the indispensable mark of the 
)ivine, and for the evidence of the prophetic vocation." 
We simply add, that what M. Renan correctly informs 
us concerning the Arabs before Mohammed, was true, in a 
higher degree, of the Jews before Jesus. The study of 
their Scriptures engraved most sharply and clearly on 
their mind what was the solemn import of prophetic 
authority and the signet-mark of God upon His pro- 
phets, which other Semitic nations, enlightened by 
them, only faintly recognised. How wonderful, then, 
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it is that God should have thus formed a people whose 
very mental constitution is the solid guarantee of the 
truth of miracles wrought among them, and of the im* 
possibility of mythological elements growing up amone 
them, to assume the shape of reality, or to deface and 
corrupt real events, which they caricatured ! 

2. In addition to the complexion of the Semitic tem- 
perament, the strict monotheism of the Jews made myths 
and legends psychologically impossible, as well as un- 
utterably blasphemous, to them. This fact is also in- 
volved in the quotation firom M. Renan. Another 
aspect of it is presented by Mr P. Eayne in his most 
valuable tractate, The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 
" The Jewish religion alone made clear the truth that 
there is but one God ; the Jews only knew that the 
power of Jehovah was supreme, and that all other gods 
were idols dumb. The Jews, therefore, alone could attach 
significance to a miracle, as manifesting the presence of 
the Infinite power. The power that created and sustains 
this universe is Divine ; power transcending the power 
of nature and the emulation of devils must be from 
God. This magnificent truth of natural religion, this 
irrefragable logic of miracle, was held firmly by the Jew, 
not by the Greek," (p. 31.) The exhibition of this 
argument, in yet fuller form, shewing how the pure and 
severe monotheistic faith of the Jewish people, inwrought 
with every faculty and conception of their mind, ren- 
dered the rise of a myth, or the acceptance of any 
messenger or truth fi*om God unattested, amongst them, 
a miracle, because violating all psychological laws, 
allures us, but we refrain. Certain facts, however, iDay 
be stated as belonging to this argument. The Jewish 
people embellished with no legends the heroes of their 
faith, such as Moses and Elijah, or of their country, as 
the Maccabees. Their Messianic and apocalyptic litera- 
ture assumes the direct miraculous intervention of the 
supreme God as the cause of the prodigies predicted. 
With the abolition of idolatry amongst the Jews, witch- 
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craft and sorcery, the pretensions and feats of the thau- 
maturge, were abolished, and became unknown among 
them. It was in Samaria, where idolatrous races and 
rites remained, that a sorcerer, named Simon Magus, 
arose in the time of the apostles. No such pretender* ap- 
peared amongst the Jews for many centuries, nor was any 
place for impostors of this kind found even amidst the 
convulsions of their death struggle, when the mania of a 
people's wrath and agony may burst through the strong- 
est and deepest, because instmctive and inveterate, na- 
tional habits. The same lofty monotheism tempered and 
systematised the doctrines and practices of the contem- 
plative Essenes, and preserved them from the extrava- 
gances to which their mysticism was prone. In this 
respect we can see how the depravation of Jewish faith by 
the admixture of Greek and Oriental elements in Alex- 
andria, weakened the bonds of restraint among even the 
Hebrew mystics, — the Therapeutae, who flourished there. 
3. Not only the mental characteristics and .the reli- 
gious faith, but also the social customs of the people, 
excluded rigorously the possibility of the formation of 
either myths or legends amongst them. In a country 
where little intercommunication between its inhabitants 
exists, where the boundaries of a parish are the bounds 
of the wandering and experience of its parishioners, and 
the outer world casts upon the ascripti glelce of seques- 
tered districts only vague and dreamlike shadows of pass- 
ing events, we can understand how strange visionary 
rumours flit ghostlike among the people, which change 
with changing scenes, and, roosting m lonely hamlets, 
assume the weird phantom aspect of a legend. £ut 

* It is no refutation of this statement, that Josephus describes one of 
the many impostors who excited disturbances in Judea, as AyOpiorot 
y6>fft, or a sorcerer. The word ^hn\% also means, as in the New Testa- 
ment^ (2 Tim. iii. 13,) " deceiver ;" and Josephus adapted many Greek 
words, in senses awry from their proper Greek signification, to express 
Hebrew thoughts. Further, it is a striking coincidence that this im- 
postor styled 76171 was not a Jew, but an Egyptian. — ki*iinmQ% \('ei;do- 
rpo^^i^njf. — Josephus^ De BelL Jud., ii. 13, § 5. 
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when we think of Judea, and the Jewish people, we 
must acknowledge that every arrangement and feature 
of their national life at that time forbid the thought of 
such obscure fantastic imaginings amongst them. We 
might refer to the careful religious instruction of the 
people in the schools and public worship of their village 
svnagogues, maintained by skilful scribes and doctors of 
the law ; and to the passage to and fro of religious per- 
sonages, Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians, amongst 
them, keeping up perpetual intercommunion between 
the several districts which were the sections of one reli- 
gious community, as well as parts of one country; or 
also to the mobile, trafficking, wandering temperament 
which distinguished the Jewish people of that age as 
much as now, and fused them by the turmoil, the 
common interests, and the exchanges of trade, like the 
English people of our day, into an identity of public 
life, and an intimacy of relationship, which broke up the 
obscure privacy of separate localities. And similar com- 
mercial relations with the chief cities of the world drew 
this little country, lin^d with avenues of light, under the 
full blaze of all the intelligence and fashion of the time. 
Other considerations readily suggest themselves to the 
mind. But the crowning fact of this order was the 
habit of the people to assemble en masse from every 
remote glen, hamlet, farmstead of their land, and spend 
a week together in their metropolis, at least once a year. 
Multitudes, moreover, repeated this ceremonial four 
times a year. What room, then, for the obscure brood- 
ing, the lawless wondering of uninformed imaginations, 
in such a country and amongst such a people as this ? 
Did a rumour spread to a distant region of a strange 
event occurring m some town or village of the land, 
which, if uncorrected, might have shaped itself into a 
legend ? In other lands, indeed, this might be, but not 
here. In two or three months' time the inhabitants of that 
town or village wmII be met in Jerusalem, who can explain 
the simple truth of the occurrence, and the myth explodes. 
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4. The universal type of contemporary literature, and 
of the modes of mental activity which are embodied in 
literature, interposes another impossibility to the blos- 
soming of richly-figured myths or legends, at that time, 
especially of such as M. Renan would allow the Gospels 
to be, — legends, namely, in which an exquisite taste has 
presided over the productions of enthusiasm, and touched 
them with accents of harmony, purity of colour, and 
delicate precision of outline, such as no other myths in 
the world shew. Now, of all ages in the history of man, 
and of any other country, this might have been more 
conceivable than of this particular epoch, and of Judea. 
It seems as if God, hy manifold signs and wonders, would 
guard His revelation from the slightest contamination of 
human art, and the monstrous accusations of our latest 
and weakest scepticism. There are glorious June months 
in the annus scecularis of humanity, — times of sponta- 
neous exuberant fertility and gorgeous blooms : but there 
are autumn months too, when the productive vigour, 
the ethereal refinement of the human faculties in these 
exalted evanescent epochs, have passed away ; and the 
careful gleaning, garnering, and winnowing of harvest 
work are diligently prosecuted. No one has more tren- 
chantly divided these creative and critical epochs in the 
history of humanity than M. Renan. It belongs to his 
fundamental doctrine to shew how the faiths which rule 
human opinion, and the myths in which they are 
moulded, have sprung forth, almost instantaneously, in 
the youthful, araent, and fertile periods of human his- 
tory. But the age of Christ was precisely the reverse of 
all this. The Promethean fires which kindled a celes- 
tial radiance over Greece were quenched. Its classical 
literature was closed : but it was a time of immense 
erudition, — of critical exactitude and research, — of lite- 
rary analysis and philosophical combination ; the age of 
scholiasts, of geographers, of the unideal, unspeculative 
schools of Zeno and Epicurus, of the scepticism of 
iEnesidemus, and of Sextus, and of the New Academy, 
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or of the nascent eclecticism of Alexandria.* It may be 
argued that Judea remained quite inaccessible to all these 
extraneous influences of the pagan world. It is incon- 
testible that the Palestinian Jews guarded their religious 
faith jealously from contamination with pagan thought 5 
but their promiscuous intercourse with Greeks in their 
own land, and in those capital Gentile cities where 
modern tendencies would most rapidly rise to the ascen- 
dant, must have made them amenable to the prevailing 
modes of opinion, and the profounder influences or pro- 
clivities of mental life, which then swayed the entire 
civilised world.f Such influences infiltrate through 

• See Gladstone's " Homer," vol. i., pp. 60-62 ; Cousin, " Nou« 
▼eaux Fragmens Philosophiques," 1828, article on Proclus, pp. 293, 294, 
and his **Cours de Philosophic, Bruxelles," 1840, vol. L, pp. 260-265; 
Tenneman, "Grundriss der Philosophic," sec. 151-198, pp. 152-196; 
Vacherot, ** Histoire Critique de I'Ecole d*Alexandrie," pp. 98, 99. 

t **Ever since the times of Alexander the Great the Jews had emi- 
grated in great numbers from Palestine to Greek countries. In these 
lands, even the more learned among them, such as Philo, forgot their 
mother-tongue ; and this happened all the more readily, since, from 
their sacred books having been translated into the Greek language, pro- 
vision had thus been made even for their religious necessities. Never- 
theless, these Grecian Jews, known as Hellenists, remained in unbroken 
communion with their native country. Jerusalem was always regarded 
by the Jews as their capital ; the Sanhedrim of that city was, in all re- 
ligious poinU>, their highest authority; and thousands of Greek -speaking 
Jews travelled annually to Palestine, in order that in the national sanc- 
tuary at Jerusalem they might present their supplications, and pay 
their vows to the Lord who dwelleth in Zion. At the same time, nrst 
the Greek and then the Roman conquerors filled the land ; and from 
the time of Herod not only were Greek artists and artisans to be seen 
at work in Palestine, but Greek colonies were also, in no small num- 
bers, to be found. The combined influence of these circmustances had, 
in the time of Christ, brought about this peculiar condition of things in 
Palestine, that the Greek language was generally {ziemlich) understood, 
while the properly Jewish language was understood only by the strictly 
Jewish inhabitants ; so that one may say almost all the dwellers in 
Palestine understood Greek, but not aU their own vernacular language.*' 
— Credner^ Einleiiung in das N, T'., sec 75, quoted from Robert's 
"Discussions on the Gospels," 1862; where, pp. 25-65, the evidence 
of the influence of the Greek language, and therefore of Greek thought, 
b fully adduced. Compare, however, on the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, EwaW, **Geschichte des Volkes Israel," voL iv., p. 313; 
Daehne, ** Geschichtl. Darstellung der Judisch-Alexand. Religions- 
philos.," voL i., p. 467; voL iL, p. 238; Politz, " Pragm. Ueberblick 
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lunsecn pores, and spread like leaven through conter- 
minous nations; and if Aristobulus, Philo, and Jose- 
phus bear notorious evidence of sympathy with Greek 
speculation, we cannot suppose their brethren to be im- 
pr^nable against the allurement. 

However, we will not speculate on this matter. We 
have abundant and convincing evidence that the Jewish 
people, retaining their distinctive idiosyncrasies of thought 
and speech, were in perfect sympathy with the spirit of 
this age. It was now that the Talmud was being formed, 
in which the exactitude, analysis, compilation of the 
Greek critical schools are reproduced, though after a 
distinctly Jewish fashion. Never did M. Renan, or any 
other scholar, write a sentence more absolutely untrue, 
in every detail and circumstance of it, than when, in ex- 
plaining the growth of legendary symbols in the first 
century, he says, " En tout cas la rigueur d'une scholas- 
tique reflective n'^tait nullement d'un tel monde."* A 
rejlective scholasticism was the very characteristic of that 
a^e and country in which the Mishnah was composed. 
1 he scrupulous fidelity to the letter of the law and of 
tradition ; their minute and elaborate interpretation ac- 
cording to fixed, though erroneous, exegetical canons ;+ 
and the busy compilations of the dicta of the great mas- 
ters, with the processes of the evolution of these dicta 

>der Theology, der spateren Juden," vol. vi., p. 441, et seq. Even M. 
Nicolas, (** Oes Doctrines Religeuses des Juifs pendant les deux Si^ea 
.ant^rieures k I'Ere Chr^tienne,") who stoutly combats the more popular 
theory, that Greek philosophy materially contiibuted to the develop- 
ment of Jewish speculations in theology, is bound to allow it some 
place at least in Essenian doctrine. He says, (p. 320,) that Josephus 
himself signalises the relations of the Essenian doctrine of the soul with 
that of the Greek philosophy. 

* "At any rate, the rigour of a reflective scholasticism belonged in 
:no sense to such a world. 

t It is true, as M. Renan himself informs us, in " Histoire G^n^rale, 
&c, des Langues Semitiques," p. 167, that the doctors of the Mishna 
iand of the Talmud have no regular exegesis ; grammatical observations 
are very rare. They perpetuiQly tend to substitute artificial methods of 
linterpretation for the nermeneutical appliances furnished by philology. 
The student has the best explanation of the development ot this Jewish 
^holastidsm inGratz, vol. iv., pp. 487-490. 
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from the Holy Scriptures, — these are the scholarly and 
critical labours of the Jewish schools, which represented 
the spirit of the Jewish people ; and we ask, where, in 
the history of man, the epithet, "reflective scholasti- 
cism,*' could be applied with more striking propriety? 
Well, in such an age, and among such a people, the 
growth of a legendary cycle, — ^an epopee, — much more 
a myth proper, is purely ridiculous : because an age, in 
which the critical faculties are so sharp and active, is 
separated by the whole diameter of our mental nature, 
from the naive ^ simple, childlike spontaneity that would 
give birth and- credence to the myth. There is neither 
the creative energy of entrancing worship, nor of the 
Han of genius, to produce a myth. And the literal ex- 
actness which is given to the operations of the mind, by 
minute critical studies, whilst it authenticates the repre- 
sentation of actual occurrences as punctiliously accurate, 
would annihilate the imposture of a myth, even if created, 
5. There are certain facts that may be connected, in 
their relation to this argument (a) It is chiefly in 
minds heated by enthusiasm in which the balance of 
reason is broken, and the credulous love of the marvel- 
lous wantons in the visionary fields of imagination. 
Now, there are two writers in the New Testament in 
whom we see the highest enthusiasm, under two forms 
— action and contemplation. These are, Paul and John : 
the one with the burning zeal of a missionary, the other 
with the subdued rapturous repose of a quietist Yet 
it is in these two that the least reference to the miracu- 
lous is found. John, whilst giving so much importance 
to the proof drawn from miracles, (John ii. 11 ; xii. 37; 
XX. 30,) does not dwell on them in his Gospel. ** Of the 
fourteen Epistles attributed (and rightly) to St Paul, as 
many as nine contain no allusion to miraculous occur- 
rences, or to miraculous gifts, (fi) In addition to the 
general considerations, drawn from the apostles' language, 
their character, and their work, it should be especially 
remarked, that it was the reality of the facts which the 
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apostles announced that contained the gist and power of 
their preaching, and drave resistless conviction upon 
their hearers. From the first discourse of Peter before 
the Sanhedrim, to Paul's address to Agrippa, the reitera- 
tion of facts, whose evidence was notorious, gave the only 
eloquence to their words. And the same truth appears in 
the early church. The one foundation on which their 
faith was fixed, was the fact of Christ's life, death, and 
resurrection, as made known in the Gospels. (7) Why 
did men who were engaged in propagating legends — to 
which both Strauss and Renan are obliged to admit they 
gave some artistic embellishment — ^go first to the chief 
cities of the world, and to the synagogues of the Jews, 
where the very men were found whose relations with 
Jerusalem, and frequent visits to that city, made attempts 
to deceive them about great public events which had oc- 
curred there, a bold impertinence, — but made them the 
most susceptible hearers of incontestible facts that bore 
grand results with them, because they were informed, or 
could inform themselves, accurately about these facts ? 
(£) The last fact under this category is stated and urged, 
with a splendour of energy, by Isaac Taylor, in the 
series of sections from pp. 61-Q';, in his ** Restoration of 
Belief:"- 

" It is in the course of things that a great principle of conduct 
should have been long acted upon, perhaps for a century or 
more, before it comes to be explicitly recognised, or to be for- 
mally defined and registered in treatises. So it was in the pres- 
ent instance. The suffering Church had^// the sacred obliga- 
tions of truth, and Christians, individually, had passed through 
the fiery trial which these obligations required them to meet ; 
compelled so to do by a tacit reco^ition of this principle, that 
he who fears God must not deny his inward belief, even though 
the avowal costs him his life. 

" The Acts of the early martyrdoms might be copiously cited 
in illustration of what is here afHrmed. But at length, as was 
natural, the implicit principle got utterance for itself, and it did 
so continually with more and more distinction ; it came to be 
defined, until that great law of conscience, which places the 
modem mind in so great an advance beyond the ancient 
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mind, was allowed to stand in the very forefront of ethical 
axioms." ♦ 

Now this great principle, which lies at the root of 
moral integrity, and which has been the breath of life in 
modern civilisation, is enunciated by Jesus, in forms 
which M. Renan thinks extravagant and fierce, when He 
requires all human ties to be dissolved, all human inter- 
ests to perish, rather than that conscience be wounded 
by the concealment of religious truth. To believe with 
the heart and confess with the mouth, were the inalien- 
able conditions of salvation. And if all the Gospels 
and all the Epistles be disowned, save the four great 
Epistles of St Paul, which scepticism has never im- 
pugned, we discern in them — expressive of the Christian 
feeling of the churches in his time — ^the same principle in- 
culcated — that the highest duty of man is to witness for 
the truth he holds true. And this principle recovers for 
us all the Gospels and Epistles, which have sprung from 
a community in which this principle was the cardinal 
and irrecusable maxim of duty. To forge falsehoods, or 
to feign legends, was not the work of men whose lives 
were the ready gage of their sincerity, and who would 
not blemish their Tips by a false word concerning Jesus, 

* We cite another passage pregnant with greatest issues in this contro- 
versy: — "The virtue and duty of truthfulness, as between man and 
man, had been taught, and well enough understood, among ancient 
nations, whether more or less advanced in civilisation ; and so had the 
sanctions of morality. That one lesson which remained to be brought 
out, and to be wrought in the hearts of men, was the religious obliga- 
tion of belief, an obligation not resting upon communities, as a public 
or social charge, but pending with the whole of its weight upon the 
conscience of the individual man ; an obligation personal, a privilege 
inalienable, when duly discharged, a function giving the individual 
man a pledge of his immortality. 

"The removal of Polytheism was a great work ; and yet the recog- 
nition and development of that principle which assigns to man his true 
place and dignity was a greater or a more difficult work. Both were ef- 
fected by the constancy of the early Church ; both were effected by 
means of a long-continued and most severe course of suffering ; and 
both sprang out of, and were inseparably connected with, a definite 
persuasion, as to the events of a preceding time, and as to the autho- 
rity of a PERSON, and as to the authenticity of books." 
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or even act a falsehood by any, else trivial, procedure, if 
death wjere the prompt alternative. 

6. If these myths grew in different places, remote from 
the scenes of Christ's actual ministry, how did they 
afterwards combine to produce that matchless symmetry, 
that sublime unity, we recognise in the Person and his- 
tory of Jesus ? If these myths were developed in the 
several most active centres of Christian propagandism 
during the first and second centuries, a6 Strauss conjec- 
tures, how could they ever have coalesced, after Victor, 
bishop of Rome, had excommunicated the Eastern 
churches? Would not the myths, shaping themselves 
in these districts, so widely remote from each other, 
draw into themselves the elements of the popular feelmg 
which formed them? Would Roman, Alexandrian, 
Ephesian, Babylonian legends be dyed or featured pre- 
cisely alike ? And if not, would not their wide incon- 
gruities in the representing of Jesus have reciprocally de- 
nounced the spurious and legendary origin of them all ? 
M. Renan, indeed, affirms that the myths were wholly 
formed in Judea before a.d. 70; but he forgets that 
churches were founded by Paul, far from Judea, at a 
much earlier date; and unless the legend were complete 
before Paul's conversion, and caused his conversion ! the 
churches founded by him would receive a different legend 
irom the Gospel history, and the difficulty raised above 
recurs ; or, allowing the assertion, the different ideas and 
parties of Judea in that tumultuous time would surely 

five rise to variously-coloured legends. Impossible, in- 
eed, that, in an age of such diversity and conflict of 
opinion, and such mutual jealousy between the different 
sections of the Jewish people and of the infant Church, 
legends should creep unwittingly into general acceptance! 
The Tubingen school have rendered service to the 
cause of Christian apologetics, by bringing prominently 
into light the divisions that existed in the early Church, 
though they exaggerate them absurdly; because the 
origin of myths in an arena of discussion and animosity 

K 
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— such as they picture the Church to be — is a conjecture 
which no theologian has yet explicitly uttered, though it 
is implicitly afnrmed by all recent Rationalists. But 
granting the possibility, how shall these legends, coming 
from different quarters, the out-growth of many indivi- 
dual minds, or distinct schools, Nazarenes and Jerusa- 
lemites, Hellenists and Hebraists, Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, be pieced, or crushed together into the complex 
but perfect unity of character and doctrine, which we 
discover in the Gospels ? For, in the words of Isaac 
Taylor, *' Whencesoever the materials of the Gospels 
have come, and it is the office of criticism to inquire 
whence, this is certain, that they do convey an idea of a 
Person possessing in an extraordinary de^ee the charm 
of Unity, or singleness of intention. This idea may be 
variously expressed; it includes consistency of purpose 
and the coherence of all principles of action ; it includes 
oneness of aim from the commencement to the close of 
a course of life ; it supposes uniformity of temper, and a 
sameness of the impression that is produced by the 
person upon other minds. Then, this idea excludes all 
those inconsequential departures from the main purpose 
of a man's life, which, when we witness them, prompt 
the exclamation, ** How unaccountable and how incon- 
sistent a being is man at the best'/' If I wanted proof 
that this symmetry, moral and intellectual, does really 
belong to that idea of the person which the Gospels em- 
body or convey, I should find it in the fact that, amid 
all the dogmatic distractions that have troubled Christen- 
dom during eighteen centuries, there has prevailed, in all 
times and among all Christianised nations, a wonderful 
uniformity as to the idea that has floated before all minds 
of the Personal Christ. Wherever the four Gospels 
are popularly read, this same conception forms itself, and 
prevails. Infancy spontaneously acquires it, manhood 
does not revise or reject it, age holds it to the last. 
It is not in consequence of the poverty of the ele- 
ments it embraces, or of any vagueness in the mode 
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of conveyance, that this idea is so perfectly symmet- 
rical."* 

Much of the truth, however, which we seek to convey 
in this section, and other truth of utmost value in the dis- 
cussion of the problem that now engages us, is exprejssed 
in a passage which is the most masterly and complete 
exhibition of the argument drawn from the portraiture 
of the person of our Lord by the four evangelists we 
have ever read ; and which, though referring primarily 
to other objections, because the mythical theory was not 
then in vogue, yet anticipates and triumphantly confutes 
the theories of M. Renan, and leads the mind upward to 
higher truths than M. Renan has conceived. With 
this passage, therefore, we crown our argument : — 

" As no nation or race of men could ever have gone out of their 
own physical characteristics for their type of ideal perfection in 
the beauty of form ; as the Egyptian never could, by any ab- 
straction, have generated a style of art in which the colour, 
shape, and features of his divinity should be purely European ; 
nor the Greek have given to his hero the tawny hue, narrow 
eyes, and protruding lips of the Egyptian, — ^for each to the other 
must have seemed deformity, — so could neither they, nor the 
men of any other nation, have framed to themselves an ideal 
type or canon of moral perfection of character, which arose not 
from what to them seeiped most beautiful and perfect. A Hin- 
doo cannot conceive his Brahmin saint other than as possessing 
in perfection the abstemiousness, the silence, the austerity, and 
the minute exactness in every trifling duty, which he admires, 
in different degrees, in his living models. Plato's Socrates, the 
perfection of the philosophical character, is composed of elements 
perfectly Greek, oeing a compound of all those virtues which the 
doctrines of his school deemed necessary to adorn a sage. 

" Now, this hath often appeared to me the strongest internal 
proof of a superior authority stamped upon the Gospel history, 
that the holy and perfect character it portrays, not only differs 
from, but expressly opposes, every type of moral perfection 
whicn they who wrote it could possibly have conceived. We 
have, in the writings of the Rabbins, ample material wherewith 
to construct the model of a perfect Jewish teacher ; we have the 
sayings and the actions of Gamaliel, and Hillel, and Rabb 

• Cf, Norton's ** Genuineness," &c., vol. i., p. 54; Bayne's ** Testi- 
mony of Christ to Christianity," p. 51, 
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Samud, all perhaps in great part imaginary, but all bearing the 
impress of national ideas, — all formed upon one rule of imagin- 
ary perfection. Yet nothing can be more widely apart than 
their thoughts, and principles, and actions, and character, and 
those of our Redeemer. Lovers of wrangling controversy, pro- 
posers of captious paradoxes, jealous upholders of their nation's 
exclusive privileges, zealous uncompromising sticklers for the 
least comma of the law, and most sophistical departers from its 
spirit, — such, mostly, are these great men, — the exact counter- 
part and reflection of those Scribes and Pharisees who are so 
uncompromisingly reproved, as the very contradiction of Gospel 
principles. 

" How comes it that men not even learned contrived to repre- 
sent a character everyway departing from their national type, — 
at variance with all those features which custom, and education, 
and patriotism, and religion, and nature seemed to have conse- 
crated as most beautiful? And the difficulty of considering 
such a character the invention of man, as some have impiously 
imagined, is still farther increased by observing how writers, 
recording different facts, as St Matthew and St John, do lead 
us, nevertheless, to the same representation and conception. 
Yet herein methinks we have a key to the solution of every dif- 
ficulty; for, if two artists were commanded to produce a form 
embodying their ideas of perfect beauty, and both exhibited 
figures equally shaped upon types and models most different 
from all ever before seen in their country, and, at the same time, 
each perfectly resembling the other, I am sure such a fact, if 
recorded, would appear almost incredible, except on the supposi- 
tion that both had copied the same original 

" Such, then, must be the case here : the evangelists, too, 
must have copied the living model which they represent ; and 
the accordance of the mor^ features which they give Him, can 
only proceed from the accuracy with which they have respec- 
tively drawn them. But this only increases our mysterious won- 
der. For, assuredly. He was not as the rest of men, who could 
thus separate Himself in character from whatever was held most 
perfect and most admirable by all who surrounded Him, and by 
all who had taught Him ; who, while He set Himself far above 
all national ideas of moral perfection, yet borrowed nothing from 
Greek, or Indian, or Egyptian, or Roman ; who, while He thus 
had nothing in common with any known standard of character, 
any established law of perfection, should seem to every one the 
type of His peculiarly beloved excellence. And truly, when we 
see how He can have been followed by the Greek, though a 
founder of none among his sects, revered by the Brahmin, though 

E reached unto him by men of the fishermen's caste, worshipped 
y the red men of Canada, though belonging to the hated pale 
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race, we cannot but consider Him as destined to break down 
all distinction of colour, and shape, and countenance, and habits ; 
to form in Himself the type of unity, to which are referable all 
the sons of Adam, and give us, in the possibility of this moral 
convergence, the strongest proof that the human species, how- 
ever varied, is essentiafly one." * 

Is not, then, our argument now complete? and may 
we not admire the good wisdom of God, whose provi- 
dence so marvellously prepared the " fulness of time ; " 
and who, by evidences so manifold, has secured His word 
against all suspicions that could sully its glory or weaken 
its authority? 

V. Our task is nearly ended. Our argument has been 
applied to the gist of the controversy. The Gospels re- 
present to us a Person whose Divine origin and authority 
give harmony, naturalness, and moral splendour to His 
teaching. His miracles, the manner of His life, and the 
sufferings of His death. Our belief in this Person de- 
pends on the truth of the Gospels. If they be untrue, 
this Person, whom they represent, is the creation of the 
human mind. It becomes, then, a secondary and wholly 
unimportant matter to examine what historic materials 
either the popular imagination, or the eenius of an indi- 
vidual, has introduced into the ideal portrait. That 
Person, whom the Gospels set before us in a simplicity 
which is as pure as the light of day, has vanished. If 
we reconstruct another Life of Jesus out of the dibris of 
the narratives from which their essential frame-work has 
been subtracted, our attempt may be ingenious, artistic, 
amusing, but no more. The shivered mirror cannot be 
re-set. The eviscerated body does not live. 

The squalid huts at Nineveh are built of pictured 
bricks that once shone in the proud palace of Nunroud. 
And buildings of various art may rise from its mighty 
ruins ; but these are not the palace of the king. In like 
manner, we grant, that denying whatever is supernatural 

* Wiseman's " Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion," vol. L, pp. 346-2 5a Third Edition. 1849. 
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in the person, sayings, doings, influence, death, and re- 
surrection of Jesus, and disdaining the records of what- 
ever is supernatural as legendary stories, the texts that 
remain may be ^^ gently solicited'* to yield a certain hypo- 
thetical — we may say mythical, because imaginary' — char- 
acter. Whatever will not yield to this gentle solicita- 
tion, is remitted to the limbo of legends ; and the artist 
is free, with the materials that are ductile to his touch, 
to form what image his art is pleased or competent to 
design. The truth of the Gospel history is, then, the 
point at issue ; and for this we have contended. If for 
a moment we follow M. Renan in his artistic construc- 
tion, be it understood, we sink from our level to his. 
We cannot quote one passage of the Gospels which he 
disputes: we simply shew how even the materials he 
selects for use are maladroitly handled ; how his art is 
false, not to the Gospel history, but to human nature and 
aesthetic laws ; and how the grotesque conglomerate he 
fashions, derides, with the mocking scorn of a Franken- 
stein, those who would touch those sacred records of 
Immanuel — God with us — to mutilate their vital integ- 
rity, and remodel them by their proud and subtile skill. 
We shrink, moreover, from the pain of analysing M. 
Renan 's conception of Jesus, unless we had space to ex- 
hibit Him whom we adore, as those who looked on Him 
conceived of Him, and as the Church believes in Him. 
Our work, then, now is brief, and only suggestive : We 
have to prove that the " Vie de J^sus" by M. Renan is (a) 
not deducible from even the mangled documents, rid of 
all their miraculous contents, which he strangely deems 
quite valid and trustworthy ; (/8) that it is inconsistent 
with itself; that it is abortive as a romance, and impos- 
sible in the experience of real life ; and (7) that its mo- 
rality is evil, and exhibits a chimera of contradictions 
which is monstrous. 

(a) We do not affirm, with Mr Isaac Taylor, that the 
insertion of any, even the least, legendary matter in a 
book invalidates ipso facto the credibility of every portion 
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of that book ; Herodotus is a witness to the contrary. 
But we affirm that legendary stones, narrated as facts by 
contemporaries, on precisely the same evidence, in the 
same time, and with the same simple assurance as other 
facts of their record, throw utter discredit on the veracity 
of their history. If, moreover, these form the chief bulk 
of the contents, and are so interwoven or intertessellated 
(to use De Quincey's phrase) with the entire structure of 
the narrative, as we find the supernatural elements of 
the Gospel history to be, then their repudiation is the 
annihilation of the pseudo-history. M. Renan, however, 
judges otherwise. 

Every scrap from the pen of these men, whose writings 
are denounced as legendary, that happens to narrate what 
might be natural, is hoarded and lauded as infallibly 
true. Be it so ! How may these fragments be pieced 
together? Can they be arranged as M. Renan has tried 
to solicit them? No! M. Kenan distinguishes three 
epochs in the Fie de Jims, in each of which the doctrine 
and character of Jesus are stamped with different fea- 
tures — the joyous innocent moralist; the Messianic thau- 
maturge ; the sombre and terrible revolutionist* These 
are the three stages of His career in M. Renan's phan- 
tasy. But let our readers observe, the passages which 
are quoted as the authorities for each of these portraits, 
are taken indiscriminately by M. Renan from all parts 
— the beginning, middle, or end— of the Gospels. Ac- 
cording, then, to the fragments, in which M. Renan finds 
the sole materials of hisTiistory, these three characters of 
Jesus co-existed in one person, and continuously through- 
out His ministry. It is not allowable for M. Renan to 
distribute these three phases of character, which are sup- 
posed to be exhibited in these fragments, into an order 
of succession which they expressly deny. According to 
them, Jesus wrought miracles in the first epoch of His 
ministry, as well as the second. Jesus uttered in the 
Sermon on the Mount — ^with which M. Renan conceives 
the pure idyllic ministry of Galilee to begin — an an- 
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nouncement of persecution, reviling, and all manner of 
evil to be endured for His sake, as sharp and fearful as 
any that fell from His lips, when the shadow of death 
gloomed around Him.* It were idle for us to assert that 
no one of these characters which M. Renan ascribes to 
Jesus has even a distant semblance to any texts, however 
mangled, of the Gospels. Legendary stories are they 
all 1 Where is the warrant for that epicurean vision of 
wandering bacchanals, which M. Renan conjures up, as 
the cortige of the young Nazarene, or for that perfumery 
of scented phrases with which he besprinkles the youth- 
ful Rabbi; {le plus charmant de touSy p. 91 ; avec une 
des ravissantes figures qui apparaissent quelquefois dans 
la race Juive, p. 80; par sa beauti pure et douce; ce 
beau jeune homme, p. 403, &c. ;) for the pantheistic 
theurgy of the second epoch ; or the dire, morbid hu- 
mours of the sombre giant who appears at the close of 
the fleeting phantasmagoria ? But how different would 
have been M. Renan's task, if he had held himself to 
the truth of the fragments which he accepts as true; 
and shewn us those elements which he separates and 
monstrously exaggerates, coalesced in one person ! He 
might then have had a glimpse of that perfect humanity, 
which blended the calm beauty and simplicity which he 
degrades into effeminate sensibility, with the severe truth 
and strength which he caricatures into ascetic rigour ; 
and of that Divinity which claimed the perfect faith of 
men to whom pardon and eternal life were givqn. 

(/8) Consider the brevity of time in which this one 
life, according to M. Renan, develops into such discordant 
forms; and, we ask, is not the image, the history which 
M. Renan has feigned, a palpable incongruity, an abor- 
tion ? This " Jesus,*^ whom his romance depicts, unites 
in himself elements which never have co-existed, and 
cannot co-exist, in one human character. The shrewd 
penetrative sagacity, the ready logic of scholastic debate, 
and the polished raillery of repartee — qualities which 

* Contrast Matt. v. 10, 1 1, and John xiv. 
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mark a practical, self-possessed, and adroit intellect, hav-> 
ing a firm grasp of present tacts; the robust and manly 
sense that scouts the traditions of the schools, but selects 
the few maxims having moral worth, that occur in the 
Talmud (panting to M. Renan, that the moral elements 
of Christianity can be traced to this source, which we 
wholly deny) as isolated grains of wheat among moun- 
tains of chaff; and the exquisite skill that could fashion 
them into a moral system like that of the Sermon on the 
Mount ; the homely vigour, the unsophisticated feeling 
that conceived the paraoles ; and the genuine sympathy 
with the simple beauties of nature — token of a calm and 
healthful mind — ^that flowers upon his speech : these and 
other attributes which even M. Renan is forced to allow 
to Jesus, yet combine with the unmeasured credulity and 
insane reveries of a Pantheist, who has lost the sense of his 
own personality, who dreams that God lives by him and he 
by God, and who conceives himself the inspired instru- 
ment of God's kingly power, to tread the earth to powder, 
if it disobey him, and to administer the final judgment to 
mankind amid awful apocalyptic glories. Boundless pre- 
tensions and maniac harshness are joined with meek self- 
possession, gentleness, and self-denial. There is the weak- 
ness to succumb to the influence of John, and to be bent 
diversely by the prejudices of the country and the humours 
of his disciples ; and yet an intellectual force to inaugurate 
the greatest religious movement among mankind. And 
the moral contradictions are yet more astounding. We 
regret that in our anxiety to present correctly to our 
readers the broad outlines of M. Renan^s " Vie de J&us," 
we were obliged to omit nearly all the outri passages 
which set off these contradictions in the most glaring 
light But enough is written there to enable our readers 
to multiply them indefinitely. The doctrine of Jesus, as 
reported in the "Vie de J^sus," is equally incongruous 
with his life. He propagates moral truths for the ele- 
vation of mankind, and yet announces that the world is 
at an end. His first thought was to found a religion 
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without any ceremonial; yet he began with imitating 
the baptism of John. He would have no doctrine ; yet 
his stern dogmas are the twin canons of monachism, 
penitence, and poverty. He says he will establish the 
law ; but his intention is to abolish it, &c., &c. 

(7) The moral contradictions of this imaginary' life are 
the most palpable and confounding. M. Havet, in his 
article on the "Vie de J^sus," in the Revue des deux 
MondeSy August 1863, enlightens us by dividing miracles 
into the possible and impossible^ to which latter class he 
consigns the resurrection of Lazarus. Now, we know 
but one sort of miracle that can be called impossible ; and 
that is, such a miracle as even God cannot work. This 
impossible miracle is propounded for our belief by M. 
Renan in the character of Jesus with its contrasts (not 
temporary, but abiding) of unparalleled majesty and 
meanness. In the " Vie de J^sus " we find, however 
glosed ov<er by fine words, duplicity, popular tact, self- 
seeking, higher than imperial ambition, moral weakness 
and cowardice in adopting opinions and conniving at 
practices which revolted him, falsehood, nefarious sor- 
cery, rage in disappointment, ferocious invective at his 
enemies, the convulsions of insanity, and a wild clutch 
at death as the release from his desperate entanglements, 
combined with those representations, according to which 
Jesus gives us " the evangelical system of morals which 
remains as the highest creation of human conscience, 
the fairest code of human life that any moralist ever 
drew up;" and is the creator of the eternal religion of 
morality^ &c., &c. 

These painful contrasts have been dwelt upon by our 
contemporaries. But we mark, as the radical fault, the 
incomprehensible blunder of this work, the absence of all 
conception of the moral teaching and personal character 
of Jesus. The meaning of the word holiness seems not 
to have entered M. Renan^s mind. He eulogises in 
general terms the evangelical system of morals, but not 
one feature of it does he attempt to characterise. Now 
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the commanding and distinctive moral character of Jesus 
had been the object of debate, of violent antipathies, and 
endless panegyric, in Christendom for eighteen centuries^ 
We can safely affirm that the unique glory of His char- 
acter has bowed before Him, without any other evidence, 
the reverence of millions. But M. Renan is blind to it. 
Conscience, and the words which represent moral ideas, 
such as integrity, righteousness, veracity, justice, mercy, 
self-sacrifice, and humility, have no place in his vocabu- 
lary. Jesus, in his hands, is a creature of ardent sensi- 
bilities. Gaily tender, sublimely daring, rigorously 
fierce, and convulsively sad — he oscillates from extreme 
to extreme. There is no formative principle^ guiding, 
restraining, harmonising his conduct. No suspicion of 
the action of principle m man has yet dawned on M. 
Renan. It is, therefore, forbidden to Jesus. It is in 
this conception of a religious teacher, whose religion is 
solely an affaire du coeur^ a compost of moral poesy, 
idylls, esthetic delights, mystic reveries, and cruel aisceti- 
cism, that we discover the malign influence of M. 
Renan's Jesuit training. Only a mind emasculated of 
virile tone, and distempered by the softening, sickening 
prurience of a religion which appeals almost exclusively 
to the imaginative and emotional sensibilities of our na- 
ture, could have conceived so frightful an abortion, at 
once a calumny against man, and a blasphemy against 
God. How England nauseates such eifeminate monk- 
ery I And to this drivel has the philosophy of history 
and religion sunk — that a youthful dreamer, with ill- 
regulatea mind, no system of truth, no definite aim in 
lite, floating buoyantly on the popular current, but with 
the romantic grace of form, speech, and address, the 
vague, varying, vast illusions, tlie sacrilegious boasts, and 
the half-cunnmg, halt-unconscious tact, which often ac- 
company a mystical fanaticism, has held in his plastic 
hands the destinies of Christendom, has bathed ui the 
fountain of life decrepit nations, and made them strong 
with an immortal youth, has cozened the mightiest in- 
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tellects, and swayed the stoutest hearts among mankind, 
and to-day rules an empire which made Napoleon own 
him God ! Surely the eld of science has its myths as 
well as its infancy ? Let our criticism strike, for it aims 
at the heart of this work. M. Renan has conceived the 
life of Jesus, which is pre-eminently a life of moral ele- 
vation and power, in the spirit of unmoral art. He de- 
picts the sensuous, and its mobile fluctuations. He 
knows not the conscience, and its inviolable truth. 
Hence the meaning of every fact in the life of our Lord 
is hidden from him. "For seeing, he perceives not; 
and hearing, he does not understand." The Spirit of 
truth alone reveals and receives the truth, as it is in 
Jesus. 

VI. We now, in conclusion, shew that M. Renan's 
^* Vie de J^sus^^ yields no explanation of the origin of 
Christianity. It neither exhibits the source of the moral 
principles and influences which Christianity introduced 
mto the world, nor the cause of the expansion and 
triumph and security of the Christian faith. M. Renan 
himself must allow this. The "Jesus" whom he has 
pictured is not the Jesus whom the world worships, — 
whose example and truth form the ideal towards which 
millions of hearts turn and reverently aspire, and have 
given allurement, impulse, and victory to the self-deny- 
mg heroism of all Christian ages. That image of the 
eternal Son, who, prompted by love, has become incar- 
nate, has become sin for us, has carried our griefs, has 
wrought out a plenteous redemption, has besought and 
won our faith, has brought life and immortality to light, 
and is with us always, whilst he is with the Father, as 
our living Mediator, — may be the marvellous mosaic, 
which legendary scories have deftly elaborated; but it 
is that " Gospel," be it legendary or true, which has 
thrilled and moulded human societies with its life-giving 
power, and has stamped with distinct impress the scheme 
of Christian ethics, which has formed the moral senti- 
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ment of Christian countries. To what now does M. 
Renan reduce Christianityi in so far as it is derived from 
Jesus? It will be remembered that he considers all the 
purest, the vital and enduring elements of Christianity, 
to have been enunciated by Jesus in the first epoch of 
His ministry. Whatever followed, obscured and dis- 
coloured the bright morning rays of His ministry. In 
the uncorrupted doctrine, then, of Jesus, which is the 
eternal foundation of Christianity, what do we find? 
Simply, M. Renan says, selected maxims from the Old 
Testament, and the familiar proverbs of the synagogue, 
of which Hillel was for the most part the author. The 
refined and impressive morality of Christianity which M. 
Renan thinks has influenced modern civilisation, and 
will permanently abide, is accordingly due to Hillel. 
For, be it most distinctly observed, all that Jesus has 
contributed to the moral teaching of the synagogue, 
which Hillel chiefly moulded, consists in three things : 
— 1st Distorting and exaggerated formulae, into which 
He puts these proverbs. (" Mais cette vieille sagesse, 
encore assez egoiste, ne lui suflisait pas. // allait attx 
exceSf' in proof of which several quotations are adduced.) 
2d. An " extraordinary sweetness of voice," an " in- 
finite charm exhaling from his person," an " accent full 
of unction which made aphorisms familiar long before 
(^uite new;^* for "morality is not composed of prin- 
ciples expressed in either a better or worse fashion. The 
poesy of the precept which makes it loved is more than 
the precept itself taken as an abstract truth,'' (p. 84; 
c/; 81, 83, 84.) And what is this poesy? It is not the 
form of expression, for that matters nothing; and be- 
sides, M. Renan says, these maxims had been previously 
"most happily expressed," (p. 81.) It is, then, alto* 
gether the personal charm of speech and manner which 
gave unction to the words which he spake; a charm 
which ceased when he ceased to speak, and could impart 
no influence to these " ancient maxims" beyond the 
circle of those who listened to Jesus. 3d. The thau- 
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maturgic wonders which Jesus condescended to perform 
for the people ; for *^ without miracles he could not have 
converted the people/^ and great ideas must degrade 
themselves by association with unworthy means to rule 
public opinion. 

Apart, then, from the saying of Jesus to the Samaritan 
woman, and the repartee which baffled the Pharisees and 
Herodians when they questioned Him about the lawful- 
ness of paying taxes to Rome, both of which M. Renan 
allows to oe original, and to lie at the basis of spiritual 
religion ; if the brilliant paragraphs of M. Renan be 
analysed, we learn that he concedes nothing to Jesus* 
beyond the popular manoeuvres and the exaggerated 
rhetoric which brought the noble proverbs of the syna- 
gogue into vogue, save a marvellous personal charm 
which unhappily vanished with his death. Shall this 
explanation of the moral principles and influences intro- 
duced by Christianity into the world suffice ? Does their 
spirit evaporate into an exquisite grace of personal ap- 
pearance? Are they all traced back to the Talmud, 
which M. Renan himself pronounces " le plus singulier 
monument de V aberration tntellectualeP'** M. Renan^s 
attribution of the moral principles of Christianity to the 
Jewish synagogues is as false as his explanation of the 
methods which gave them sovereign power in the mouth 
of Jesus is ridiculous. We allow that a very few phrases, 
nearly approaching to the sayings of the great Master, 
are found in the Talmud ; but it is quite open to debate 
whether these be not derived from Christianity ; especi- 
ally as it is now proved that during the first century 
many representatives of Judaism had friendly relations 
with members of the Christian Church. t But the sys- 
tem of moral truth which is contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount, is alien in spirit and in letter to the whole 
Jewish thought of His time. A new spirit is there, which 
forges a new doctrine, embodying indeed all that the 

• ** Etudes d'Histoire," p. 208. 
t See Gratz, vol. iv., chap."" 5. 
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mind of man had retained from the first revelations of 
God, or acquired by its own intuitive force ; but knitting 
these fragments into one body of truth, and quickening 
it with heavenly life. 

Let us briefly recapitulate those great moral principles 
which distinguish Christian morality, and place an im- 
passable gulf netween the ancient Pagan and the modern 
Christian world, i. The law of sacrifice, or of sponta- 
neous and self-denying love. 2. The dignity and worth 
of human nature. 3. The equality of ail men, who are 
children of one Father, and heirs of a common salvation. 
4. The chivalrous respect with which woman is hon- 
oured ; not only because of her equal spiritual preroga- 
tive with man, but because of the Christian lesson, that 
the measure of ampler strength is to be the measure of 
willing service. 5. The glory of inviolable truth, not 
only in taith but in confession. 6. The control of 
principle over not only the outward but the inward ebul- 
litions of passion. 7. The supremacy of devotion to God 
in Christ. 8. The duty and noble grace of forgiveness. 
9. The honour of humility. 10. The certainty of an 
everlasting judgment. 

These moral principles may be considered to form the 
distinctive moral doctrine of Christianity, rooted in and 
associated with the peculiar religious doctrines which it 
reveals*: how thev have leavened Christendom, it would 
take volumes to describe. But let our readers look back 
and see whether a single one of these Christian prin- 
ciples is deducible from M. Renan's Life of Jesus. Not 
one. They all spring from that glorious revelation of the 
mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh. A 
legend it may be ; but it is the master-light of all our 
seeing, — the well-head of all Christian thought and 
life. Christian civilisation is rooted in it. And so that 
miracle recurs, the only impossible miracle that can be 
conceived : the truth and beauty of humanity, whatso- 
ever is most pure, and lovely, and honourable, if there 
be any virtue, and any praise, — these have sprung from 
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falsehood. In Arnold's words, "Truth and goodness 
are at variance with each other/' and there is no God. 

In concluding our last section, we marked the fatal 
defect, that the "Vie de Jesus" took no account of the 
moral aspects and influence of Christ's Hfe. Now we 
conclude our review by the equally fatal accusation : — 
This book takes no account of tne religious needs of 
man, or of the satisfaction which the religion of Jesus 
yields, or at least professes to yield. The Life of Jesus 
is written without the morality^ the religion of Jesus. 
Now, we affirm, the power, the triumph, the security of 
His religion, is its truth ; and its truth is manifest, not 
only by the evidences which authenticate its Divine 
origin, but by its adaptation to human want. The 
burden of sin weighs heavily. The stain of sin burns 
hotly. The sting of death is sin. " Who shall deliver 
us from this body of death ?'' This is the uneasy moan 
of unawakened sinners. This is the shrill anguished cry 
of the awakened : ^* Who shall deliver us ?'' God, who 
alone can answer, has said, " Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus; for He shall save His people from their sins." 
And we " thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.'' 



THE END. 
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